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ABSTRACT 



To weigh the negative effects of **pr imerese"* against 
its supposedly improved readability, a study compared the reading of 
controlled basal stories with that of the same stories minimally 
rewritten into more natural language. Participants were 64 white, 
lower middle class first grade students selected from five classrooms 
(all with basal instruction programs) in two communities. The 
children were paired by word recognition scores, each member reading 
alternate versions of the same four stories over a two-week period. 
They were tested for comprehension and for oral reading miscues. In 
comprehension, subjects with high word recognition scores profited 
from changes in the revised versions, while low word recognition 
subjects were not affected. Students reading the rewritten version 
answered a majority of questions correctly more often, suggesting 
that reduced dependence on pictures and natural language conventions 
facilitated inference, coordination of different parts of the text, 
and a greater use of expectations based on natural language in 
top-down processing of the texts. Analysis of oral reading miscues 
indicated that while the rewritten versions had no significant effect 
on rate of reading or word miscues, they reduced the proportion of 
graphically based miscues for high word recognition subjects, who 
consistently produced fewer punctuation miscues, suggesting that the 
rewritten texts were more in keeping with expectations children 
derive from naturally occurring language patterns. Tables, 
references, texts and test questions are included. (JG) 
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The Language of Beginning Reading Texts 

The texts used to teach beginning reading often employ a unique form of 
discourse. This form of discourse, commonly known as "primerese," is like 
neither spoken language nor well formed written language. It is the result of 
attempts to simplify reading texts in order to make learning to read easier. 
This simplification involves vocabulary and sentence length controls, and the 
extensive use of dialogue and illustrations. The vocabulary controls involve 
limiting the stories to a small set of high frequency words. The sentence 
length controls involve limiting the number of words per sentence. 

Primerese is usually justified by citing the problems that beginning 
readers have when they encounter texts with a large number of words that they 
cannot decode. Such texts make fluent reading difficult and interfere with 
comprehension. Thus, in effect, the texts are not "meaningful." Thr» concern 
for heavy vocabulary burden stems from the readers used in the first part of 
this century- readers in which there was very little control over the number 
of different words introduced. The use of these uncontrolled texts meant that 
Children in the primary grades encountered many words that they did not know 
According to the proponents of primerese, this problem has been overcome by 
reducing the vocabulary burden,, which involved reducing the overall number of 
different words, limiting their introduction to one or two new words a story 
and repeating the words often. Meaningfulness is increased by using words 
that are in children's speaking vocabularies, using dialogue because it is 
closer to their oral language, employing Illustrations rather than words to 
carry the meaning, and describing familiar experiences. Frequent repetition 
IS employed to provide the practice necessary to learn to recognize the words 
" u-,^! sound-letter correspondences. Short sentences in conformance with 
readability formulas are also used to decrease the processing burden 
According to readability research, short sentences make a text easier than 
longer sentences. All of these controls reduce the vocabulary burden and allow 
readers to concentrate on meaning. 

These primerese controls result, however, in texts that are characterized 
by their redundancy and awkwardness, due to frequent repetition of words in 
places where they are odd or unnatural, short sentences in which explicit 
connectives between sentences have been left out, use of exophoric reference 
that makes the interpretation of the text dependent upon the illustrations 
and malformed stories in which basic elements have been omitted and/or are' 
carried by the illustrations. 

The stilted and unnatural language of primerese, particularly in first 
grade readers, has been criticized by almost everyone including even some of 
those reading educators associated with the publication of the readers 
themselves. The words "See Dick run. See Jane run" are sometimes quoted with 
nostalgia, but more often they are cited as the archetypical example of the 
awkward nature of primerese. It has been pointed out that the controls 
imposed on reading texts, rather than simplifying them, may make them more 
complex (Beck, McKeown & McCaslin, 1981; Gourley, 1978; Shuy, 1981; Shuy & 
Larkin, 1978; Goodman, 1986). By focusing only on vocabulary and sentence 
length, the authors of primerese texts ignore the syntactic, semantic 
pragmatic, and discourse levels of language. These other levels of language 
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may actually become more complex and less coherent as a result of the 
superficial primerese controls. The result is that the language of these texts 
becomes less "meaningful" and is inconsistent wHh children's expectations 
based on their knowledge of the world, and of lexical, sentence, discourse 
and story structure (Goodman, 1986; Gourley, 1978; Smith, 1982; Shuy, 1981) 
It has been claimed that this inconsistency makes it harder for beginning 
readers to read primerese texts than more natural language texts, and 
therefore also to learn how to read. This is the working hypothesis for this 
study. 

This claim about the disadvantages of primerese finds general support in 
the work of cognitive psychologists and linguists who have shown the 
importance of background knowledge and expectations in learning and 
comprehending (Anderson, Spiro and Montague, 1977; Schank and Abelson, 1977). 
Empirical support for the criticisms of primerese can also be found in studies 
in which priinerese texts have been compared to less controlled texts. If 
primerese disrupts children's expectations about texts, then texts written 
with primerese vocabulary controls relaxed should be more consistent with 
children's expectations and therefore easier to read. Bridge, Wirograd, and 
Haley (1983) conducted an experiment to test this hypothesis and found that 
first grade children lea<^ned to recognize more words as a result of reading 
predictable texts without vocabulary control than from reading prinierese 
texts. Brennan, Bridge, and Winograd (1986) also found that second grade 
students had better recall of a rewritten, well formed story than the 
original, malformed basal story. Beck, McKeown, Omanson, and Pople (1984) 
found that basal stories which were rewritten to make them more coherent 
produced better comprehension in third grade students than the original basal 
stories. And Beck, Onanson, and McKeown (1982) found that third grade students 
had better comprehension of rewritten stories in which relevant background 
knowledge was added and important information was highlighted. Feldman (1985) 
found that first grade children's recall of primerese stories rewritten to 
conform to story granmars was superior to the recall of the original story It 
IS important to note, however, that in all of these studies the content, as 
well as the language and structure, was different between the versions, thus 
making it difficult to know precisely what was responsible for the superiority 
of the less controlled texts. 

Other research supporting the criticisms of primerese has examined 
specific aspects of the justification for primerese. Evidence on the 
necessity of controlling vocabulary to limit exposure to too many unfamiliar 
words come from two studies by Gates (1961, 1962). He tested students in 
grades 2 and 3 on words already covered in their readers (old words) and words 
that would appear in subsequent years in their readers but had not appeared in 
the readers in their current grade (new words). He found that students knew a 
substantial number of new words, often as many as the old words. This finding 
raises questions about the rationale of limiting the number of new words. It 
jppears from the Gates research that children may already be able to read many 
rfords that do not appear in controlled texts, so that these words would not 
really add to the vocabulary burden. 
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Finally, Gourley (1984) examined the effects on readers' miscues produced 
by several specific linguistic features of primerese, including repeated noun 
phrases, lack of connectives, improper use of definite and indefinite articles 
and verb tense, unmotivated patterned repetition, and the use of 
illustrations. She found that these features produced miscues. 

General support for primerese comes from traditional learning theory, 
which stresses tne important function of repetition and practice in learning, 
and from readability research, which suggests that short sentences and easy 
words are the most important features of easy texts (Chall, 1958; Klare, 
1963). Support also comes from the almost universal experience of primary 
school teachers who see students struggling to read stories with too many 
words they do not know. 

More direct experimental evidence comes from the resea'-ch of Gates 
(1931), who studied first grade classes in which new words were introduced in 
the readers at different rates. In one study he compared the word recognition 
and comprehension test scores of classes in which the introduction of new 
words was restricted to 1 new word in 150 running words (1-150) with classes 
using traditional basal readers that had a 1-16 new word introduction rate. He 
found that the controlled vocabulary (1-150) treatment produced better reading 
only for the low I. Q. (60-80) students. The heavy vocabulary burden (1-16) 
actually benefitted the high I.Q. (100-120) group while the medium (80-90) 
I.Q. group showed no differences. In a second experiment, he compared the 
same controlled (1-150) to less controlled (1-60) materials for low I.Q. 
students (mean = 73), and found the less controlled materials produced 
generally better word recognition. Thus the evidence here in favor of 
vocabulary control is not overwhelming, but it does suggest that some degree 
of vocabulary control helps to overcome the vocabulary burden problem for low 
I.Q. students. However, even for these students, too much vocabulary control 
can be counterproductive. 

Gates and Russell (1938a) compared students matched on M.A. and readiness 
scores in classes which used only basal readers and in classes which used 
basal s supplemented by a large amount of additional reading materials. The 
supplemental material increased the number of repetitions per word, which made 
the words more familiar and presumably reduced the vocabulary burden. They 
found no statistically significant differences between the basal and the 
supplemental materials group for the groups as whole and for subjects in high, 
medium, and low ability groups. In a further study of the same subjects. Gates 
and Russell (1938b) studied three matched groups of children who were 
introduced to three degrees of vocabulary control. They found that, on 
measures of word recognition and paragraph reading, the group that had been 
introduced to the smallest and medium numbers of different words scored higher 
than the students who had encountered the largest nunber of different words. 
When the subjects were divided into high, medium, end low reading readiness 
groups. Gates and Russell found that the low readiness group benefitted most 
from the limited set of words, and that the medium group had some benefit 
also, while for the high readinpss group the most controlled vocabulary 
actually produced poorer reading. This study, as well as the others we have 
cited, suffered from problems in not controlling teacher differences and other 
classroom variables. In addition, the treatments included workbooks and other 
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reading materials, so they were not limited to the study of vocabulary control 
per se. However, even if these problems are put aside for the moment, the 
evidence only provides support for controls for low and perhaps average 
ability students. But this qualification does not appear to have influenced 
the use of controls in basals for all students. Basals appear to be aimed at 
the lowest common denominator, apparently on the assumption they will help the 
low ability students while not harming high ability students. 

The other major primerese control, that of sentence length, appears to 
ccme from readability research which has shown that, on the average, shorter 
sentences are easier to read than longer ones. This research has had and 
continues to have a great deal of influence on the publishers of basal readers 
and other types of reading materials for children. The readability formulas 
upon which the primerese constraint of short sentences is based have been 
subject to extensive criticism with respect to their inadequacies in 
evaluating sentence and discourse level features. These criticisms raise 
questions about this constraint (Bruce, Rubin, 4 Starr, K. 1981; Davidson. 

1984) . However, even if the validity of readability formulas were acceptable, 
their use as a guide in rewriting was always considered problematical by the 
readability researchers themselves (Chall. 1958; Klare. 1963). 

Another feature of primerese is the extensive use of illustrations. 
Beyond the motivation they presumably provide, they are often used to carry 

fSSJ?'' tJ- P^C*^ ?r ^^^''^ ^'■^ the text (Elster & Simons. 

1985) . This makes the stories picture dependent, in that the illustrations 
are frequently necessary to understand the story. There has been some 
resea-ch on the usefulness of pictures in word learning (Samuels. 1970) 
generally suggesting that they do not help, but no studies have been 
conducted on the specific issue of the picture dependence feature of 
primerese. 

The extensive use of dialogue in primerese. which appears to be motivated 
by a desire to mimic children's oral language, has not been the subject any 
research that we know of. 

Overall, the arguments and evidence of the critics of primerese seem more 
''^ni'!^^^^ °^ defenders. However, the issue is far from 

settled. The direct experimental evidence has some problems, as mentioned 
above. The accumulated experience of first grade teachers suggests that there 
is a need for some limits on vocabulary, which has been the major motivation 
for primerese. The problem is that the vocabulary and other related controls 
^12 I T [ "egative effects on the language of the stories that may make 
them harder to read, even though the words are relatively easy. Thus the 
question is whether what is gained in reading ease by vocabulary and other 
controls compensates for negative sentence and text consequences. 

The present study was designed to help answer this question by comparing 
first grade ..nldren's reading of controlled basal stories with their reading 
of these same stories rewritten into more natural written language with 
lTrl?nll LtYlf i'" relatively modest way. Our goal in rewriting the original 
versions was to eliminate unnatural feat ' .'S that were the result of 
conventional controls, and to replace them with features that were more 
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consistent with written book language outside the domain of basal readers. 
The content of the stories was the same in both versions, but some of the 
content was implied or carried in the illustrations in the original versions, 
while in the rewritten version it was also part of the text. The original 
language was left intact whenever possible. Thus our rewriting was minimal 
and did not attempt to change the stories into models of children's 
literature. 

To assess the effects of these changes, we examined both comprehension 
and oral reading miscues. Comprehension was chosen as one major dependent 
variable because it is the goal of the reading process. A detailed analysis 
Of miscues was included because of our interest in the reading process itself, 
and in the ways different versions might affect it. Unlike responses tu 
comprehension questions, reading miscues provide fairly direct evidence as to 
the manner in which readers process a text as they read. Variations in the 
reading process in response to different text versions are of interest not 
only for their potential effects on comprehension of the immediate text, but 
also for their implications regarding the kinds of strategies children might 
learn to adopt more generally when reading. 

Our treatment of reading miscues is based on the premise that readers 
form expectations about what they are about tu process while reading, and that 
the fit (or lack thereof) between these expectations and the actual text can 
affect the accuracy or efficiency of the reading process, and perhaps the very 
nature of that process as well. We think of the reader's expectations as 
momentary states that are based jointly on the preceding context (as perceived 
by the reader) and on background knowledge about language and the 
nonlinguistic world. The linguistic knowledge giving rise to a reader's 
expectations can include semantic, syntaccic, pragmatic, and discourse levels 
of analysis. Such knowledge tends to participate actively in the formation of 
expectations, unless its influence is otherwise inhibited or suppressed. 

We assume, further, that al_l readers-- including young novices and oVier 
experts--have such expectations. However, the extent to which thase 
expectations actually affect word recognition is ^ matter of some controversy 
Some reading theorists have argued that expert readers decode so quickly and 
accurately that highly automatized "bottom-up" processing of graphic cues must 
principal basis on which the words in a text are recognized (Stanovich. 
1980) However, even expert readers occasionally make miscues which suggest 
that top-down reader expectations play a role in word recognition. 
Moreover, such processes are central to current "constructivist" views of 
reading comprehension, and it is difficult to believe that they would not also 
influence word recognition. That seems especially likely to be the case with 
beginning readers who have attained some degree of reading fluency but not the 
kind of automaticity that comes with further practice. In any event the 
validity of our assumptions in this regard can be tested against our findings 
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A child reader's expectations are related to the child's own spoken 
language and to the spoken and written language that the child has been 
exposed to, but the child's expectations are not directly predictable from anv 
of these observable sources. That Is because the child does not simply copy 
linguistic input, but rather transforms it in the process of assimilating it 
and because both expectations and oral productions are const ructed— on the ' 
spot— and are not simple reflections of what the child already knows 
Consequently it would be difficult to predict exactly which texts would best 
fit a child s expectations, even if one knew a fair amount about the child's 
past experience and present ways of speaking. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that the linguistic knowledge underlying children's 
s^?!^»SJ J"^ least represents a good approximation to the intuitions adults 
have about well formed natural written language texts, so that our attempts to 
make primerese texts more natural for children can be guided by such adult 
intuitions, and by formal linguistic descriptions of cohesion, story gramnars 
speech acts, etc. Points at which this assumption, that adult intuitions of ' 
What makes a text more natural are appropriate for children, does not hold 
true should be identifiable from evidence that children have difficulty in 
decoding and/or comprehending adult constructed texts. 

Expectations generally facilitate a reader's recognition of what canes 
next ma text by means of top-down processes that make some of the possible 
alternatives wore likely than others, thereby also reducing the amount of 
further processing that is needed for positive identification of the new 
material, if it is consistent with what the reader expects. The reader's 
expectations can perform this function because they are based on knowledge 
which reoresents, to seme degree, the regularities in the reader's experience 
with the linguistic and nonl inguistic world. Occasionally, however 
expectations are violated by what actually comes next. Erroneous expectations 
reveal themselves most obviously when they result in overt reading miscues 
but sometimes ttiey may signal their presence in more subtle ways, such as ' 
hesitations, and at other times their immediate effects on the reading process 
may remain imperceptible to an observer. Some of the overt miscues resultina 
from erroneous expectations are of little or no consequence, as they do not 
change the essential meaning of the text. In those cases , U is as if the 
reader is engaged, probably unwittingly, in "copy editing" while reading. 
Other miscues are more serious because, if left uncorrected, they may affect 
immediate comprehension and perhaps compound themselves as the reader 
progresses further in the text. 

fho J^H reader's expectations can vary, in part, is a function of 

the kind of tei.t the reader thinks he is reading. For example, if the reader 
Classifies a text as a story, his expectations will be different than if he 
sees the text as a set of instructions. Another thing that can vary both 
within and between readers, is the extent to which expectatiors are employed 

• yj^"^ expectations based on linguistic and world knowledge have 
little influence, word recognition must of necessity be the product of mainly 
bottom-up processing of graphic cues. This might happen if the reader's 
expectations are violated too frequently, especially if they result in more 
serious word recognition errors of the sort that are unacceptable in the 
sentence or story context. It might also happen if the conditions needed for 
the formation and use of expectations are not met, as when a text contains too 
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•tny words that the reader cannot decode. 



The preceding discussion suggests three basic strategies that children 
might use i*ien reading: (1) a top-down strategy employing expectations based 
on natural written language; (2) a top-down strategy employing expectations 
based on primerese (which assumes that the reader has acquired some knowledge 
about the distinctive features of primerese and has classified the situation 
as one where primerese is likely to be employed); and (3) a bottom-up strategy 
employing graphic cues from the target word, together with knowledge about 
relationships between such cues and spoken words or word parts. (It might be 
said that this last strategy is based on a different kind of expectation, 
i.e., the expectation that close attention to the graphic cues in each word is 
needed in order to guarantee accurate word recognition.) 

These three strategies do not exist in pure form, but the combination 
strategies that beginning readers actually use probably varyWor according to 
^ich strategy is emphasized. The particular kind of strategy that is 
emphasized In a given instance will vary as a function of the text and the 
surrounding context, as well as characteristics of the reader, and once the 
reader begins reading, it may be modified according to the reader's evaluation 
of the current strategy's effectiveness. 

It seems unlikely that reader expectations and top-down processes will be 
emphasized unless the reader can recognize a fair number of words in the text 
with sufficient ease to read with some degree of fluency. In order to meet 
this condition in the present study, we screened the first graders who were 
potential subjects on their ability to recognize individual words from the 
stories to be read. Among those who passed the minimum criterion on our word 
recognltior test, there was still a considerable range in word recognition 
ability. Consequently we divided the selected subjects into groups with high 
and low word recognition scores, so that we could determine whether 
recognition level had an effect on any differences we found between the 
original and rewritten versions. 



METHOD 

Design 

The study employed a 2 x 2 matched pairs design in which 64 first grade 
students were matched on the basis of word recognition scores and randomly 
assigned to read one of two versions of four stories. The stories were 
either original versions of basal stories or rewritten versions of the same 
story in which specific features of primerese had been eliminated. The 
Independent variables were story version (original or rewritten) and subject 
word recognition level (high or low). The dependent variables were scores on 
I set of comprehension questions, and several measures of oral reading 
performance. The basic design was replicated in each classroom involved in the 
study, In order to control the effects of classroom differences. 



Subjects 



Sixty four subjects were selected from a population of white, lower 
middle class first grade students in five classrooms in two communities. The 
classes were using basal readers as part of their normal reading instruction. 
Approximately two months before collecting the reading data, we asked the 
teachers to read trade books to the children on a regular basis, as well, to 
insure that the children all had some exposure to more natural written 
1ang uage. 

Children were selected for the study if they reached a criterion of 30 
words correctly read on the word recognition test. They were tested in January 
or February and then retested in March or April if they had not reached 
criterion on the first testing. Those Children who did not reach the 
criterion w3re excluded from the study. When children passed the criterion, 
they were then matched on the basis of word recognition test scores with other 
children from the same classroom and each member of the matched pair was 
randomly assigned to either the original or the rewritten set of stories. 
For purposes of analysis, the children in each text condition were further 
divided at the overall median into low (scores of 30 to 47) and high (47 or 
more) word recognition groups. 



Procedures 

The word recognition test was administered individually in a separate 
session. Subjects read the word list until they missed 5 words in a row, at 
which time sequential reading was discontinued and they were asked if there 
were any words remaining that they could read. Each session was tape 
recorded . 

After assignment to the original or rewr-itten condition, subjects read 
four stories in separate sessions over a two week period. The order of the 
stories was the same for all subjects. Subjects were tested individually and 
*^fj sessions were tape recorded. In each session, subjects were asked to read 
the story aloud two times. First subjects read the story title and, if they 
could not get a word, were given it. The researcher then asked a "motivating 
question", like "Read to find out how the hole gets fixed". The researcher 
asked for the answer to the motivating question between the first and second 
readings as a preliminary test of comprehension. 

The reading was not interrupted by the researcher, except in cases where 
a subject skipped a line or more of text. If a subject paused for 5 seconds 
or more the researcher provided (pronounced) the word. When subjects read the 
story a second time, they were told that the researcher would not help them 
with words, and that they should try to read them or else skip them and go on. 

After the second reading, subjects were asked 10 comprehension questions 
about the story. 
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The selections from the first grade texts in several reading series were 
examined. We were looking for selections that were already stories or could 
be made into stories with a little modification. The word "story" is used here 
in a minimal sense as possessing the basic elements of a beginning, middle, 
and end, a protagonist who tries to achieve a goal, etc. We found that a large 
number of selections in first grade readers are not stories in this sense. 
From a very limited set of alternatives, we chose three fables and one 
original story that would be read towards the middle of the year or later. 
The three fables were the tortoise and the hare, which was called "Rabbit'and 
Turtle" (Clymer and Parr, 1976), "Lion and Mouse" (Clymer and Parr, 1976), 
and the fisherman and his three wishes, which was called "Bad Wish" (Raskin, 
1984). The fourth story was about a truck and a bump in a road, and people's 
efforts to fix the road; it was called "Look Out" (Hershman, 1984). (See 
Appendix A) . 

The primerese or original versions of the texts were the selected 
stories left intact and presented in the readers with the accanpanying 
illustrations. The rewritten versions were pasted over the original texts in 
the readers, so that they could be presented with same accompanying 
illustrations. 

In order to make the language of the stories more like natural written 
language, and to make the content of the text clearer and more explicit, the 
rewriting included the following kinds of changes. 

1. Increasing narrative structure. 

This was accomplished by adding conventional openings and closings, as 
well as transitions between episodes, by changing dialogue carriers into their 
more common written forms, by changing dialogue to narrative description where 
the latter seemed more appropriate, and by changing the order of sentences 
where the original order had an illogical sequence. 

In (1) a conventional opening has been added to the first sentence in the 
story, while in (2) a closing describing the condition of the two major 
characters at the end of the story has been added in the rewritten version. 
Additionally, dialogue has been changed to narrative description. 

(1) 

Original 

The people came to the road. 
Then a fast truck came. 

Rewritten 

One day a fast truck came down a road. 
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(2) 

Original 

He can't have his ship. 

He can't have his help. 

His wish was too big. 

It's not good to stay. 

I will not stay, [end of story] 

Rewritten 

"And now he can't have 

his big ship or his helpers." 

So the man and the woman 

were back in the small boat, [end 

of story] 

(3) 

Original 

We will run to the park. 

Rabbit said, "I want to stop here. 

Rewritten 

Let's run to the park. 
We'll see who get's there first. 
So Rabbit and Turtle began to run. 
Soon Rabbit stopped to rest. 

In (3) the original version does not state explicitly that Rabbit and 
Turtle began the race; instead, the scene shifts abruptly to the park, where 
Rabbit stops to rest. In the rewritten version an explicit transition has 
been added stating that the race had begun. 

(4) 

Original 

"We have help on the ship," the woman said. 
"Let the fish go." 

Rewritten 

"Now we have helpers," said the woman. 
"So we can let the fish go." 

In (4) The dialogue carrier in the original version is changed from a word 
order that is more typical of oral language, "the woman said," to a form in 
the rewritten version that is more commonly found in written lanauage, "said 
the woman." In the original version the dialogue carrier could" be misread as 
being attached to the following sentence if the punctuation is ignored. In the 
rewritten version the word order of the dialogue carrier makes this miscue 
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less likely because it would be ungrammatical . 



(5) 

Original 

"Yes, I did," said Mouse. 
"But you did not eat me. Lion. 
"You did something for me, too." 

Rewritten 

"Yes. I did," said Mouse. 

"But you did something for me, too. 

You didn't eat me." 

Finally in (5) the original version was been changed to move from the 
general statement to the specific example, which seemed more natural. 

2. Increasing cohesion. 

Cohesion was increased by pronominal izing repeated noun phrases, by 
combining sentences, and by marking relationships between sentences and 
clauses with conjunctions such as but, and, then, and so. 

(6) 

Original 

"This road is not good. 
This road has a bump. 
This road has a hole ,too. 

Rewritten 

"This road is no good. 

It has a bump 

and it has a hole, too. 

In (6) the noun phrase "This road" is repeated in three consecutive 
sentences in the original version. In the rewritten version the noun phrase 
is pronominal i zed and the second and third sentences are combined as two 
independent clauses by the addition of a conjunction. 

(7) 

Original 

"I can't run fast. 
You can't run. Turtle. 
You can't run fast." 

Rewritten 

"I can run fast, but you can't. 

11 
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In (7) more cohesion 1s created by conbining the two sentences into one 
sentence with two clauses, and the explicit contrastive relationship is marked 
by the "but" in the rewritten version. Also the second run is ellipted. 
The third redundant sentence is dropped. 

3. Thfi el imination of unmotivated repetition and unnatural wording. 

The elimination of repetition, a ubiq-jitous feature of primerese, often 
involved the combining of sentences. This can be seen in (8) where 
unmotivated repetitions of "the bump' and "the truck" were eliminated and 
sentences were combined. The odd locution "was on the bump" was changed to 
the more normal "hit the bump." 

(8) 

Original 

The truck was on the bump. 
The bump made the truck go up. 

Rewritten 

The truck hit the bump 
and up it went. 

In (9) the excessive repetition of "rtop!" deleted. Both instances of 
"Go slow" are deleted in (10) and replaced with the more natural wording 
"Slowdown". 

(9) 

Original 

"Stop!" the people said. 
"Stop! Stop! 

Rewritten 

"Stop!" said the people. 
(10) 

Original 

"Go slow, truck! Go slow!" 
Rewritten 
"Slow down!" 

In (11) the same idea concerning the evaluation of the wish is repeated 
in different words in the original. The first statement is a circumlocution. 
In the rewritten version one sentence expresses the idea directly. 
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(11) 

Original 



It's not a good wish. 
It's a bad wish. 

Rewritten 

It's a bad wish. 

In (12) the verb form "got out" is used in the original version in an odd 
way, because it usually takes an animate subject. The sentence suggests that 
the truck got itself out. In the rewritten version the ambiguity is cleared 
up by making "the man" subject of the verb. The unnatural way of describing 
a bump that remains as being "up" is replaced with the more natural way of 
describing it as "still there." 

(12) 

Original 

The truck got out. 

But the hole was still there. 

The bump was still up. 

Rewritten 

The man got his truck out 
but the hole was still there 
and so was the bump. 

In (13) th5 circumlocution is replaced by the more natural wording 
Let's" and the repetition is eliminated. 

(13) 

Original 

You and I will run. 

We will run to the park. 

Rewritten 

Let's run to the park. 

4. Making explicit in the text information that is implied or carried in the 
illustrations. 

In (14) the original version never explicitly states that the man got his 
big ship. It must be inferred. In the rewritten version this is stated 
expl icitly. 
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Table 1 

Number of Words, Different Words, and Sentences in 
Original (0) and Rewritten (R) Versions of Stories 



Story 


Version 


Total 
Words 


Different 
Words 


Tot. Wds./ 
Diff. Wds. 


Sentences 


Words/ 
Sentence 


RT 


0 


121 






Z6 


4.7 




R 


135 


57 


2.4 


19 


7.1 


LM 


0 


195 


50 




oo 


b.l 




R 


215 


69 


3.1 


35 


6.1 


LO 


0 


187 


63 


3.0 


41 


4.6 




R 


161 


63 


2.6 


25 


6.4 


BW 


0 


248 


50 


5.0 


52 


4.8 




R 


247 


66 


3.7 


45 


5.5 
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grade level, but the rewritten versions are closer to second grade level on 
the graphs, indicating that there is some increase in difficulty according to 
traditional notions of readability. 

Word Recognition Test 

The word recognition test consisted of 65 words graded in difficulty from 
short, monosyllabic, frequently occurring words to less frequent polysyllabic 
words. It included most of the content words common to all the stories plus 
selected words that were unique to specific stories. Most of the new words 
that were added to the rewritten versions of the stories were also included. 
(See Appendix B). 



Comprehension Test 

The comprehension test consisted of 1], questions for each story. Most of 
the questions were factual, and some of these asked about information that was 
carried only in the illustrations in the original version and in the text and 
illustrations in the rewritten version. Other questions for each story were 
more general and required evaluation of behavior (See Appendix A). Some 
examples of factual questions were: Where did the animals decide to run to? 
What did Mouse do to help Lion?. Some examples of more general evaluative 
questions were: Why did Mouse help Lion? How did they feel when she fixed the 
road? Why was the man's fish bad? 



Reading Miscue Coding 

The coding of reading miscues involved a two stage process. In the first 
stage the tapes of the story readings were transcribed. All deviations of the 
observed oral reading responses from the expected responses were transcribed 
onto copies of the stories, using the transcribing system developed by Simons 
and Chambers (1981). ^ 

In the second stage the miscues from the tra.-scriptions were coded into 
miscue categories which included the following error types: substitutions, 
omissions, insertions, nonsense words, partial word responses, words 
pronounced by the tester, words decoded by sounding out, pauses, and 
punctuation miscues. In addition, substitutions, omissions, insertions, and 
nonsense words were further coded for the features of syntactically 
acceptability, meaning change, graphic similarity, and self correction. A 
miscue was scored as syntactic acceptable if it was grammatically acceptable 
with the preceding context. Meaning change had two categories mmor or major 
meaning change and was adapted from a system developed by M. S. Aninon (see 
Wong Fillmore et al., 1983) which was similar to Goodman's. A minor meaning 
change consisted of a miscues that only had a minor effect on the meaning of 
the original sentence. Minor changes included paraphrases, changes in tense 
or number, and function word substitutions. Major meaning changes included 
syntactically acceptable miscues which made the meaning ambiguous or confused 
and syntactically and semantically deviant miscues which made the sentences 
deviant and confused in a major way. A miscue was coded as graphically 
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similar If the first letter of the observed response in written form was the 
same as that of the printed word or, in the case of words of two or three 
letters, if the last part of the word was the same. All other responses were 
coded as graphically nonsimilar. Omissions were coded as graphically 
nonsimilar and insertions were not coded on graphic similarity. If the reader 
spontaneously corrected a miscue without intervention from the tester it was 
scored as self corrected. 

Two other major reading performance variables were reading rate, which 
was the number of words read per minute, and error rate, which was the number 
Of substitution, omission, insertion, and nonsense responses per 100 words. 
Finally, punctuation miscues included any significant deviation in intonation 
from what the punctuation predicted. 

Each story was transcribed and coded twice. Transcribing involved noting 
any deviations from the expected response. Coding involved placing the 
deviations into the miscue categories. Both the second transcribing and 
coding served to correct any mistakes in the first transcribing and coding. 
As a reliability check, three subjects were independently coded by two coders 
and no significant discrepancies were found. 

Approach to Quantitative Analyses 

Although a matched-pairs design was employed in assigning subjects to 
text versions, the results reported below are not based on statistical 
procedures in which matched pairs were treated as the units of analysis. Two 
principal considerations made the use of such procedures undesirable. First 
It was not always possible to match all pairs as closely as we wished within 'a 
given classroom. Second, there were several instances in which some data were 
missing for one or the other member of a particular pair. In some cases, 
these missing data resulted from such problems as failure to obtain a usable 
recording of the reading session in question. More commonly, however, the 
data were missing because the subject had gone through a particular reading of 
a particular story without committing any miscues. Where oral reading 
variables were defined as a proportions of total miscues, we could not assign 
the subject any scores for those variables. Had we used statistical 
procedures appropriate nr matched pairs, the occurrence of missing data for 
one member of a pair would have made it necessary for us to omit the other 
pair member from the analysis in question, even when relevant data from the 
second member were available. Thus, in order to use all of the available 
data, we have treated text version as a between-subject factor that is crossed 
with or nested within word recognition level. In a 2x2 factorial design for 
the analyses of variance we will report below. 

.^^J^^ occurrence of missing data is also problematic for analyses of such 
within-subject factors as differences between stories, or between first and 
second readings of the same story. Statistical tests of these factors are not 
Of primary importance with regard to our research questions, however. Thus in 
the quantitative analyses of oral reading performance we will focus on 
separate 2x2 analyses of variance for each reading of each storv. Because the 
overall nunber of these analyses is quite large— eight ANOVA's for pach of 
several dependent variables— we will be concerned principally with those 
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effects that were statistically significant in at least two of the four 
stones. Moreover, in interpreting the results, we will emphasize the overall 
pattern of findings, rather than any single finding. Most of the analyses of 
variance we performed did not reveal significant interactions of text version 
by recognition level. Consequently the results of these analyses will be 
reported primarily in terms of the main effects of those two factors, 
interaction effects will be displayed only where they are statistically 
significant. 



Results 



Results will be reported first for the children's responses to the 
comprehension questions and then for their oral readings, which were analyzed 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Comprehension Questions 

Each student received a comprehension score equal to the number of 
comprehension questions answered correctly, out of the eleven that were asked 
for each story. A total comprehension score was obtained by suiming across 
the four stories. Means of all of these scores are displayed in Table 2 by 
text version and word recognition level. Performance on the comprehension 

Jnf ^f"^"^^^^ ''"'^^ ^^9^' ^'^^^ the average subject answering over 

701 of all questions correctly, regardless of recognition level or text 
version. Text version appears to have made virtually no difference within the 
low recognition group, but there were consistent differences favorina the 
rewritten versions within the high recognition group, as statistically 
significant effects of text version occurred in two of the stories and in 
total score. 

It is interesting to note that the high recognition subjects reading the 
original version did no better than the low recognition subjects reading the 
same version despite their greater ability to recognize individual words. 
Apparently the low recognition subjects could recognize enough of the words to 
comprehend the same amount of the content in the original stories, at least 
efter two readings. However, the high recognition subjects were able to 
profit from the changes made in the rewritten version, whereas the low 
recognition subjects - on balance - were not helped very much, but clearly 
were not harmed either. ' 

An analysis of the individual comprehension questions revealed that a 
IJ^fr'i^ ! questions about each story were answered correctly more often 
n^.n^:^2r*'n*'^° rewritten version than by those who read the 

original Overall, 32 out of 44 questions favored the rewritten version. A 
series of exact probability tests showed that 7 of those 32 items 
discriminated significantly between the two text versions, and there were no 
S •« '^^^^^'■^"cer favoring the original versions. The number and size 
Of the differences favoring the rewritten versions may have been greater had 
there not been a tendency toward a ceiling effect on several of the questions. 
That IS the questions were answered correctly by so many subjects in both 
thSse^t^r^"' ^^"^^ ''^^"''^ °^ ^'"'^'"9 group differenciTon 
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Table 2 

Mean Comprehension Scores for Original and Rewritten 
Version Within Low and High Word Recognition Groups 



Story 



Low Recognition 
Original Rewritten 



High Recognition 
Original Rewritten 



RT 
LM 
LO 
BW 
Total 



9.0 

6.8 
7.9 
7.0 
30.2 



9.1 
7.4 
3.8 
6.9 
31.6 



7.7 
6.6 
8.4 
7.0 
30.1 



9.ia 
8.4b 
9.3 
8.1 
34. 9C 



J t(26) = 2.15, p<.05. 
^ t(26) = 2.79, P5.01. 
c 1(26) = 2.49, 25.05. 
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rn».».J^^^ questions on which the revised version led to significantly more 
correct responses suggest some reasons for the overall superiority of that 

I!n? j;;i « "'"^^^ ^^JH^'' ^^""'^^ information thJt was stated 

explicitly in the rewritten version but was only carried by pictures in the 

;^;?3on n^-f ^-Pi^''^* ^" f^^'- exampll in the original 

version of "Lion and Mouse" Mouse says: 



"Look here Lion. 
See what I can do.' 



and an illustration shows Mouse nibbling a hole in the net in which Lion is 
caught. The rewritten version reads as follows: 

"Look here. Lion," said Mouse. 
"Look what I can do." 
Mouse nibbled a hole in the net 
and Lion got out. 

When asked "What did Mouse do to help Lion?," students who read the rewritten 
J^d'Sh y the wrrd "nibbled" in their answers, while tSose who 

read the original version did not, even when they answered correctly Thus it 
appears that students reading the rewritten version obtained the necessary 
information from the text, and not from the pictures. 

imm J?r! '^r?!.*!^ other questions that required information that was 
implicit in both the original and rewritten version. The fact that more 
correct responses occurred with the rewritten version suggests that the 
n^rff nf Jhe version made It easier for readers to coordinate different 
parts Of the text and make the inferences which were needed to answer these 
questions. Finally, there was one question, "what were the three wishes thaf 
the man made?," which required information that waslJpl ?c it in bo?l visions 
Once again, however, the reader had to coordinate different parts of the telt* 
task'easie?. "'"'"ectly, and the rewritten version apparently made this 

These findings suggest that the rewritten version may have allowed 
A^ll JI ° "^^^^ Vtt^^l °^ expectations based on natural language in top- 
fn . J'i*'- T° P^'-sue this possibility further, we turn nSS 

to a more direct look at the reading process, through oLr analyses of the 
children's oral reading behavior. ^ 

Quantitative Analyses of Oral Reading 

With regard to these quantitative analyses, we will generally report the 
mam effects of word recognition level first, to establish whether the 
oSSS; ?n\;rJf J"h°' interest are sensitivJ to an independlnrv'ar able that 
Zl^c f-^fi the child's ability to recognize individual 

words contained in the stories. With these results as background, we will 

llTt IZIill ''^.VIV'^Y^^'K^'^ °^ P'"^'"^^'P^^ ^'"terest, thl maln'effe^ of 

irre' :u?i-sJic"Vsigi;j?c:nJ:" °' ^-^^ ^^^^ 
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Reading rate and miscue rate. Two global measures of reading difficuUy 
wtre derived from the subjects' tape recorded oral readings. The first was 
reading rate, expressed as the number of words read per minute. The secord 
measure, miscue rate, was obtained by summing instances of substitution, 
omission, insertion, and nonsense responses to obtain the total number of 
miscues oer 100 words. These are "word" miscues, i.e., miscues in which the 
subject produced a word or word-like form that was different from the one on 
the printed page. The means displayed in Table 3 show the main effect of word 
recognition level on both of these dependent variables. It is clear that both 
measures discriminated strongly and consistently between subjects with high 
and low word recognition scores. That Is, the high recognition grouo read at 
a faster rate and with fewer miscues than the low recognition group.' 

Main effects of text version on the same two variables are shown in Table 

4. with regard to reading rate, there was a general tendency for the 
rewritten versions of the stories to be read at slightly slower rates than the 
original versions, but none of these version differences were statistically 
significant. With regard to overall miscue rate, significantly more miscues 
occurred on the rewritten version in both readings of "Rabbit and Turtle", but 
rH» significant differences were observed for any other story. Thus there does 
not seem to have been a general tendency for subjects reading the rewritten 
version to have been more miscue-prone. However, text version did interact 
significantly with recognition level for the first readings of both "Lion and 
House" and "Bad Wish." The means for these interactions are displayed in Table 

5. They show that. In comparison with the subjects reading the original 
version, the miscue rates on the rewritten version were higher for low 
recognition subjects but lower for high recognition subjects. Thus, with tl.^ 
rewritten versions of these two stories, the general tendency toward more 
miscues on the part of low recognition subjects was amplified. 

The data in Tables 4 and 5 show that, in some instances, the rewritten 
versions resulted In higher rates of miscues than the originals, i.e., in 
^Rabbit and Turtle" and, for subjects with low word recognition scores, in 
Lion and Mouse" and "Bad Wish" as well. However, rather than move directly 
to the question of why the miscue rates may have increased in these instances 
and not In others, we will turn instead to some more finegrained miscue 
analyses by examining the frequency with which different kinds of miscues 
occurred, in relation to both word recognition level and text version. Sme 
miscues might be regarded as "better" or "worse" than others, or as indicative 
of one approach to reading versus another. Consequently, differences in total 
miscue rate are difficult to interpret at face value, and similar miscue rates 
may mask important differences in the ways different versions of a text are 
read. Likewise, similarities in overall reading rates, such as those shown in 
Table 3, may mask Important differences in the flow of oral reading over time. 



Substitutions, omissions, insertions, and nonsense responses . One way to 
accomplish a more finegrained analysis is by exanining each of the various 
miscue categories that constituted the total miscue score, i.e.. substitution, 
omission, insertion, and nonsense miscues. The proportions of total miscues 
occurring in each of these categories were subjected to thp same sorts of 
analyses of variance as those already described above. Means for the main 



Table 3 

Mean Reading Rates and Miscue Rates for Students 



With Low (L) and High (H) Word Recognition Scores 





Reading Ratea 


Miscue Rateb 


Reading 


L 


H 


L 


H 


RT 1 


46 


81 


3.6 


1.7 


2 


57 


91 


3.7 


1.5 


LM 1 


47 


83 


5.2 


2.8 


2 


62 


95 


5.3 


3.0 


LO 1 


49 


89 


4.5 


2.7 


2 


60 


106 


4.1 


2.5 


BU 1 


47 


83 


6.9 


3.8 


2 


56 


99 


6.5 


3.8 



3 Number of words read per minute. All differences between L and H 
significant at £<.001. 



b Number of miscues per 100 words. All differences between L and H 
significant at £<.01, except for BW 2, where 25-05. 



Table 4 

Mean Reading Rates and Miscue Rates for Original (0) 
and Rewritten (R) Versions 





Reading Rate^ 


Miscue Rate'' 


Read inn 


0 


R 


0 


R 


RT 1 


67 


62 


1.7 


3.6C 


2 


76 


75 


1.9 


3.4d 


LM 1 


68 


68 


3.7 


4.3 


2 


82 


80 


3.9 


4.4 


LO 1 


74 


70 


4.1 


3.1 


2 


87 


85 


3.6 


3.1 


BW 1 


69 


65 


5.0 


5.6 


2 


83 


77 


4.6 


5.3 



^ Number of words read per minute. 
^ Number of miscues per 100 words, 
c F(l,56) = 12.24, P5.001. 
d r(l,56) = 7.26, 25-01. 



Table 5 

Mean Miscue Rates in Significant Interactions of Text Version 
and Word Recognition Level 



Version 



Reading 


Recognition 
Level 


Original 


Rewritten 


LM 1 


Low 


3.9 


6.7a 




High 


3.5 


2.2 


BW 1 


Low 


5.5 


8.1b 




High 


4.6 


3.0 



a Interaction F(l,52) = 5.28, 2<.05. 
^ Interaction F(l,52) = 4.80, 2<.05. 



effects of word recognition level on these proportions are displayed in Table 
6. Regardless of recognition level, a large majority of the miscues students 
made were substitutions. There was a consistent tendency for subjects with 
low recognition scores to make more substitution miscues than those with hiah 
recognition scores, but this trend reached significance for just one reading 
of one story. Clearer differences between recognition levels are apparent 
with respect to omission miscues, as high recognition subjects produced 
significantly greater proportions of omissions in three of the four stories. 
The proportions of insertions and nonsense miscues were generally very low, 
and there was only one instance of a significant difference between 
recognition levels, in which a higher proportion of insertions was found for 
high recognition subjects. 

To the extent that the differences shown in Table 6 are reliable, they 
could simply reflect the fact that subjects with higher recognition scores 
generally read at faster rates, and may therefore have been more likely to 
omit a word now and then. But these data might also indicate that subjects in 
the high recognition group were engaged in more top-down processing of the 
sort that entails coordination of the preceding and following context when 
reading a particular word, and that they were not simply reading one word at a 
time. A similar difference between original and rewritten versions would 
therefore be interesting, as it would suggest that one version is more 
conducive to such processing than the other. However, the means in Table 7 
for the main effects of text version provide virtually no evidence of 
systematic differences between the original and rewritten version with respect 
to the proportions of miscues that occurred in the various categories. In 
only two isolated instances were version differences statistically significant 
(see Table 7) and in no case did version interact significantly with 
recognition level. 

Syntactic, semantic, and graphic miscues . The categories used above 
provide more information than the overall miscue score, but they still suffer 
from some of the same limitations too. For example, different substitutions 
and omissions may vary in their acceptability, or they may reflect different 
reading processes. It seems important, therefore, to look at each miscue in 
relation to different sorts of cues provided by the text. As in past 
research, we here distinguish three sorts of text cues: syntactic, semantic, 
and graphic. That is, a given miscue may or may not fit the preceding 
syntactic context, it may or may not change meaning, and it may or may not 
reflect the graphic properties of the to-be-read word. Miscue types based on 
these distinctions are not entirely orthogonal to the miscue categories 
analyzed above, but they do provide different and potentially more revealing 
perspectives on the kinds of miscues readers make. 

Table 8 contains means for the main effects of word recognition level on 
the proportions of miscues that reflected the syntactic, semantic, and graphic 
cues in the text being read. It can be seen that, in general, a majority of 
the miscues did fit the syntactic contexts in which they occurred, and that 
this happened proportionally more often for subjects with high word 
recognition scores; significant differences between the high and low 
recognition groups were found in three of the four stories. Miscues that fit 
the semantic context were somewhat less frequent--generally just under 50X. 
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Table 6 

Mean Proportions of Substitution. Omission. Insertion, and Nonsense 
Miscues for Students with Low fL) and High fH) Word Reco,nition Scores 



Substitution Omission Insertion Nonsense 



Reading L H L H L H 



a F(l,51) = 5.33, p<.05. 

° F(l,51) = 4.12, 25.05. 

c F(l,50) = 4.62, p<.05. 

c 51,55) = 4.73, 25.05. 

° r(l,55) = 5.84, p<.05. 

e r(l,55) = 4.16, 25.05. 

f E(1.52) = 5.06, 25.05. 

g F(l,51) = 8.97, 25.05. 



H 



1 .81 .69 .06 .17a .04 .06 .09 .08 

2 .80 .74 .06 .17b .04 .03 .10 .06 

LM 1 .79 .70 .05 .11 .06 .16b .10 .03 

2 .75 .71 .07 .14 .07 .10 .12 .06 

LO 1 .82 .74 .07 .16C .02 .06 .09 .04 

2 .84d .69 .06 .156 .05 .12 .05 .04 

1 .86 .77 .04 .nf .03 .08 .07 .05 

2 .84 .71 .02 .209 .08 .07 .05 .03 



Table 7 

Mean Proportions of Substitution. Omission. Insertion, and Nonsense 
Miscues for Original (0) and Rewritten (R) Versions 

Substitution Omission Insertion Nonsense 



Reading OR OR OR OR 



RT 1 


.74 


.77 


.10 


.12 


.09 


.023 


.08 


.10 


2 


.79 


.76 


.12 


.10 


.04 


.03 


.04 


.11 


LM 1 


.76 


.73 


.08 


.09 


.09 


.13 


.07 


.06 


2 


.73 


.73 


.12 


.09 


.08 


.08 


.08 


.10 


LO 1 


.82 


.74 


.07 


.16 b 


.03 


.05 


.08 


.04 


2 


.77 


.76 


.11 


.10 


.08 


.09 


.04 


.04 


BW 1 


.83 


.80 


.07 


.13 


.06 


.05 


.04 


.08 


2 


.73 


.82 


.14 


.10 


.09 


.06 


.04 


.04 



3 1(1,56) = 4.51, B5.05. 



b F(l,55) = 5.78, 25-05. 
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Table 8 

Mean Proportions of Syntactic. Semantic, and Graphic Miscues 
for Students with Low (L) and High (H) Word Recognition Scores 



Syntactic Semantic Graphic 

Reading L H L H L H 

RT 1 .55 .65 .39 .44 .79a .59 

2 .65 .71 .42 .50 .66 .60 

LM 1 .49 .69b .42 .46 .75 .62 

2 .52 .60 .43 .45 .65 .61 

LO 1 .62 .64 .42 .44 .61 .54 

2 .61 .77c .42 .51 .64d .45 

BW 1 .50 .TOe .46 .49 .68^ .54 

2 .51 .659 .40 .55h .61 .54 



a F(l,51) = 16.51, 25.001. 
b r(l,51) = 10.88, £<.01. 
c F(l,55) = 6.01, p<.05. 
d r(l,53) = 8.83, p<.01. 
e r(l,52) = 14.43, p<.001. 
f F(l,52) = 4.55, P5.05. 
g r(l,51) = 4.63, p<.05. 
£(1.49) = 4.32, £<.05. 



The high recognition group consistently attained higher proportions on this 
variable, but most of the differences between recognition levels were quite 
small, and only one of them reached statistical significance. Finally while 
most miscues tended to be consistent with graphic cues contained in the 'target 
word, the proportion of such miscues was consistently higher for the low 
recognition group than for the high recognition group, with significant 
differences of this sort occurring in three of the stories. 

Taken together, the results displayed in Table 8 provide clearer evidence 
than before that subjects with higher word recognition scores were engaged in 
more top-down processing, and were less likely to rely heavily on graphic cues 
in each succeeding word as they read. The principal question of interest 
then, is whether these apparently more discriminating variables also show' 
differences between the original and rewritten versions of the stories. 

The means in Table 9 are for main effects of text version on the 
proportions of miscues fitting syntactic, semantic, and graphic cues in the 
text. With regard to miscues that were syntactically appropriate, two stories 
showed significantly higher proportions for the rewritten version, one showed 
higher proportions f.^r the original version, and one showed virtually no 
difference between versions. In contrast with this rather mixed outcome, the 
version differences for miscues that were semantical ly appropriate all favored 
the rewritten version, and were statistically significant in two of the four 
stories. The results for graphically appropriate miscues are. again, mixed. 
In one case, a significantly higher proportion of graphic miscues occurred for 
the original version (see LOl), but in another case there was a significant 
difference in the opposite direction (see RTl); the remaining differences were 
generally quite small and were not consistently in one direction or the other. 
However, there were also significant interactions of text version and 
recognition level in four of the eight analyses of graphic miscues. The means 
for these interactions are presented in Table 10. Three of the four 
interactions appear to be similar in form (RT2. LOl. and m): for high 
recognition subjects, the proportion of graphic miscues was lower with the 
rewritten version; for low recognition subjects, the difference between 
versions was either reversed or at least eliminated. The fourth significant 
Interaction (RTl) was another one in which the versions differed for the high 
recognition subjects, but in this case, a higher pr(/portion of graphic miscues 
occurred with the rewritten version. 

By way of summarizing the results shown in Tables 8. 9. and 10. we might 
again ask to what extent the effects of text version paralleled those of 
recognition level. The results are clearest with respect to miscues that were 
appropriate semantically. as these occurred in higher proportions both for 
high recognition subjects and for subjects reading the rewritten versions. 
While these differences tended to be small and only reached statistical 
significance in a few instances, they were entirely consistent in direction. 
The results for syntactic miscues are slightly more complex. The higher 
proportions attained by subjects in the high recognition group were also found 
for those reading the rewritten versions of two of the stories, but on another 
story (RT) it was the subjects reading the original version who had higher 
proportions of syntactic miscues. Still more complex are the results for 
graphic miscues. In contrast to the main effects of recognition level which 
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Table 9 

Mean Proportions of Syntactic. Semantic, and Graphic Miscues 
for Original (0) and Rewritten (R) Versions 



Syntactic Semantic Graphic 

Reading OR OR OR 



RT 1 
2 

LM 1 
2 

LO 1 
2 

BW 1 
2 



.70a .51 

.79C .59 

.60 .59 

.58 .54 

.55 .70e 

.67 .71 

.57 .63 

.51 .65h 



.36 .46 

.44 .48 

.37 .52cl 

.38 .50 

.34 .52f 

.38 .53 

.45 .51 

.41 .53 



.62 .77b 

.62 .65 

.71 .64 

.62 .64 

.689 .48 

.55 .54 

.61 .61 

.52 .62 



b r(l,51) = 

S £(1.51) = 

i si.51) = 

e r(1.54) = 
f F(l,55) = 

g Bi.53) = 

Bl.51) = 



4.43, 2<.05. 
11.52, g<.01. 
6.54, 25.05. 
4.03, g<.05. 
4.56, g<.05. 
5.47, 25.05. 
11.29, 25.01. 
4.67, £5.05. 



Table 10 

Mean Proportion of Graphic Miscues in Significant 
Interactions of Text Version and Word Recognition Level 



Version 



Reading 


Recognition 
Level 


Original 


Rewritten 


RT 1 


Low 


.78 


.79a 




High 


.34 


.75 


RT 2 


Low 


.56 


.74b 




High 


.69 


.53 


LO 1 


Low 


.61 


.61C 




High 


.78 


.36 


BW 1 


Low 


.60 


.74d 




High 


.62 


.46 



J Interaction F(l,51) = 10.63, 25-01. 

D Interaction F_(l,51) = 4.31, p<.05. 

c Interaction F(l,53) = 11.73, p<.01. 

0 Interaction r(l,52) = 5.82, b<.05. 



consistently showed greater proportions of graphic miscues by low recognition 
subjects, only two main effects of text version were significant, and these 
Tinl^Vl opposite directions. However, text version was also found to interact 
significantly with recognition level in four of the eight readings, and three 
of the interactions-from three different stories-showed that subjects in the 
high recognition group had higher proportions of graphic miscues if they read 
the original versions, while those in the low recognition group tended to make 
more graphic miscues if they read the rewritten versions. 

Thus there were several instances in the data where subjects reading the 
rewritten versions were more likely to make the kinds of miscues that were 
more frequently associated with higher word recognition scores--i .e. . miscues 
nrlLT^ consistent with syntactic or semantic cues in the text, but not with 
graphic cues in the target word. The only significant exception^ to these 

Jov! !Jc5"'"'^/"/"^'"9' °^ '^""^^^^ T"^tle- stor>. where the usual 
text version effects were reversed for both syntactic and graphic miscues. We 

J«^"I^J:.*1'°' ^""^^^^ ^"^ ^"'•tle" was the only story to show 
significant differences between versions in overall miscue rate, and that the 
higher miscue rates occurred with the rewritten version. 

^ Miscues on new words in rewritten versions . In order to enhance our 
IJ^l^l'J^T^^-S^J?* nndlngs reported thus far-including the discrepant 
results from -Rabbit and Turtle" -we conducted further analyses of data from 
the rewritten versions in which we distinguished between miscue scores based 
on an words and the same kinds of miscue scores based only on "new" words. 
I.e.. words that were added to the text when the original was rewritten. 

i?^"'nnJ m2^^-«Jf ^^^^ "^^^ ^""^PP^^ ^^"^ the revisions. so 1t 

was not meaningful to do similar analyses of the original versions. 

distinguishing words that were not in the rewritten versions.) Table 11 
compares mean miscue rates for new words and for all words, for both low and 
high recognition subjects who read the rewritten versions. It is obvious 
fhncl in. Turtle." the. miscue rates for new words were higher than 

IL^V K**?!!^^' especially for subjects with low word recognition scores. 
1. . ^^^^ recognition levels, the new word miscue rates for "Rabbit 
and Turtle are the highest ones in Table 11. In the other stories, the rate 
of miscues on new words was. if anything, lower than on all words, but the 
differences were quite small. Thus the significantly higher overall miscue 
rates for the rewritten version of "Rabbit and Turtle" are due primarily to 
miscues made on new words in the rewritten version. pnmari.y lo 

Similar analyses comparing miscues on new words with those on all words 
..?re carried out for the proportions of syntactic, semantic, and graphic 
miscues made by low recognition subjects on the rewritten versions, as shown 
f^J! K • ["""^^O'" ^^^^ recognition subjects are not included in this 
nnmhLc n?"!^•^^^'' ^ow miscue rates resulted in proportions based on small 
jy^Sfnf" •'"''^^'i' ''V'^ ''V ^^^^ '"^'""^ frequencies.) With respect to the 
rlCr^fJln ^^^^^^^ *° ^'^gher proportions with the 

rewritten versions-i.e.. syntactic and semantic miscues--proportions for new 
words n Table 12 are substantially lower than those for all Sords (the onir 
exception being syntactic miscues on L02). In other words, subjects reading 
ci^/??r versions tended to make proportionately more syntactic and 

? overall despite the kinds of miscues they tended to make on 

words that were new in the rewritten versions. 
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Table 11 

Mean Miscue Rates on "New" Words and All Words in the Rewritten 
Version fo r Students with Low and High Word Recognition Scores 



Reading 



Low Recognition 
New Words All Words 



High Recognition 

New Words All Words 



RT 1 
2 



21.4 
16.5 



4.7 
4.9 



5.2 
3.9 



2.5 
1.8 



LM 1 
2 



7.5 
5.7 



6.7 
6.0 



1.6 
1.6 



2.2 
3.0 



LO 1 
2 



3.1 
2.9 



3.5 
3.8 



1.0 
0.4 



2.7 
2.3 



BW 1 
2 



7.4 
6.0 



8.1 
7.7 



0.9 
1.0 



3.0 
3.1 



Table 12 

Mean Propo rtions of Syntactic. Semantic, and Graphic Miscues 
on "New" Words and All Words in the Rewritten Version 
for Students with Low Word Recognition Scores 

Syntactic Semantic Graphic 

Reading New All New All 



New All 



^'^ 1 .26 .38 .23 .42 .66 .79 

2 .35 .55 .20 .45 .79 .74 

1 .26 .48 .10 .49 .54 .71 

2 .29 .49 .13 .47 .77 .70 

1 .39 .64 .15 .55 .56 .61 

2 .68 .62 .19 .52 .93 .67 

1 .28 .52 .24 .45 .70 .74 

2 .44 .61 .15 .43 .77 .68 



As for the proportions of graphic miscues shown In Table 12, the 
pr1"rip«i regularity seems to be a reversal between the first and second 
readings of each story, 1n which the proportion of graphic miscues for new 
words Is below the one for all words on the first reading, but above It on the 
second, due to a substantial Increase in the proportion of graphic miscues for 
new words frm the first to the second reading. These Increases may help 
account for the finding that graphic miscues generally did not occur in higher 
proportions for the original versus the rewritten versions within the second 
readings. Ho*«ver, the data on graphic miscues in Table 12 appear to shed no 
new light on the significant main effects of text version (see Table 9) or on 
the interactions of text version with recognition level (see Table 10). 

l> hon1c and punctuation miscues . In addition to the "word" miscues 
discussed so far, two other types of reading miscue were subjected to 
quantitative analyses like the ones we have already reported. The first type, 
called "phonic" miscues. Includes Instances in which the subject made some 
incomplete attempt to sound a word out, sometimes leading the experimenter to 
provide the cor ord. The second type of miscue, called "punctuation" 
miscues, indud. :ances in which the prosodic features of the subject's 
oral reading did i.ww fit the printed punctuation in the text, e.g., sentence- 
final intonation in the absence of a period, or the lack of such intonation 
where a period was present. Mean rates of these two"Types of miscues per 100 
words are shown in Table 13 as a function of recognition level. 

It can be seen in Table 13 that phonic miscues generally were quite 
infrequent, but— not surprisingly— were more frequent for subjects with low 
word recognition scores than for those with high recognition scores. In 
contrast, punctuation miscues were somewhat more common, but they occurred 
with about equal frequency for the low an'' high recognition groups. If 
anything, there was tendency for the high recognition subject to make more 
punctuation miscues, but none of the differences in the rate of such mTs3ues 
were statistically significant. At this point, it may seem somewhat puzzling 
that high recognition subjects do not appear to have made fewer punctuation 
miscues than their low recognition counterparts, but the analyses reported 
below begin to suggest an explanation. 

When phonic and punctuation miscues are analyzed for effects of text 
version, the results do not parallel those for effects of recognition level, 
as indicated by the data in Table 14. With just one exception (RTl), the 
original and rewritten versions did not differ significantly with regard to 
rates of phonic miscues, nor was tl ere any tendency for the differences to 
fall in one direction or the other. These negative findings might result from 
the very low rates at which phonic miscues generally occurred. In contrast, 
punctuation miscues were found to occur at higher rates for the original 
versus the rewritten version in all eight readings, and statistically 
significant differences of this sort were found in all stories except "Rabbit 
and Turtle." Mo'-eover, while none of the interactions between text version 
and recognition level were statistically significant, examination of the i.ieans 
for these interactions (not shown here) revealed an Interesting descriptive 
result: in all eight readings, the highest rate of punctuation miscues was 
produced by the high recognition subjects who read the original version, as 
compared to the high recognition subjects who read the rewritten version or 
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Table 13 

Mean Rates of Phonic and Punctuation Miscues for 
Students with Low (L) and High (H) Word Recognition Scores 



Phonic Miscues Punctuation Miscues 

Reading L H L H 

1 laa 0.3 1.3 1.4 

2 O^b 0.2 1.1 1.4 

LM 1 l^c 0.3 1.2 1.4 

2 O^d 0.1 1.3 1.2 

LO 1 l^e 0.2 1.5 2.2 

2 0-0 1.4 1.9 

BW 1 OJ_g 0.2 2.6 2.6 

2 0.4 0.2 2.1 2.4 



I F(l,56) = 11.18, p<.01. 
D F(l,56) » 10.04, p<.01. 
c F(l,52) = 22.74, p<.001. 
d F(l,51) = 16.43, p<.001. 
e F(l,56) = 19.76, 2.<.001. 
f F(l,56) = 13.02, p<.001. 
g 1(1,53) = 8.49, 25. 01. 
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Table 14 

Mean Rates of Phonic and Punctuation Miscues for 

Original (0) and Rewritten (R) Versions 

Phonic Miscues Punctuation Miscues 

Reading OR OR 

RT 1 0.4 l^a 17 10 

2 0.3 0.7 1.4 1.1 

LM 1 0.6 0.8 i^b 0.8 

2 0.5 0.3 1.5 0.9 

LO 1 0.7 0.5 2^c 1.1 

2 0.5 0.2 2^d 0.9 

BW 1 0.4 0.5 3^e 1.5 

2 0.2 0.5 3.4f 1.1 



a F(l,56) = 4.983, p<.05. 
D F(l,51) = 7.578, B5.01. 
5 F(l,56) = 12.619, P5.001. 
a F(l,56) = 13.399, p<.001. 
e r;(l,52) = 21.193, p<.001. 
f F(1.51) = 29.243, g<.001. 
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the low recognition subjects who read either version. On the other hand, in 
four of the eight readings, the lowest rate of punctuation miscues was 
produced by the high recognition subjects who read the rewritten version. In 
other words, the subjects who generally seemed more inclined to anploy top- 
down processes in their reading (i.e., the subjects with higher word 
recognition scores) were especially likely to make punctuation miscues if they 
read the original versions, but were unlitely to make such miscues if they 
read the rewritten versions. This fin3"ing suggests that their top-down 
processes entailed expectations which were more often confirmed by the 
rewritten than by the original versions. It also explains why there were no 
main effects of recognition level such that high recognition subjects, on the 
whole, made significantly fewer punctuation miscues than low recognition 
subjects (see Table 13). 

Summary of quantitative findings. The rewritten versions employed in 
this study appear to have had virtually no effect on the overall rate at which 
students read the stories, nor did they consistently affect the overall rate 
of word miscues (substitution, omissions, insertion, and nonsense), although 
evidence of significant increases in miscue rate was found for all subjects on 
one story ("Rabbit and Turtle") and for low recognition subjects on two other 
stories. The increase in "Rabbit and Turtle" can be attributed to unusually 
high miscue frequencies on some of the words that were "new" in the rewritten 
version. More important, however, the miscues made on the rewritten versions 
of all the stories were consistently more likely to be semantical ly 
appropriate, and - for children with higher word recognition scores - they 
^""^ likely to be based primarily on graphic cres in the word to be read. 
In addition, the rewritten versions consistently resulted in fewer punctuation 
miscues, particularly for children in the high recognition group. Taken 
together, these findings suggest that the rewritten versions encouraged 
greater use of top-down versus bottom-up processing, especially on the part of 
children who were already capable of recognizing a relatively large number of 
the individual words in the texts. Moreover, they did so with little or no 
decrement in the accuracy or rate of word recognition. These findings suggest 
that the changes made in the written versions brought the texts more in line 
with the kinds of expectations likely to be formed by young readers. The 
following qualitative analyses will explore this interpretation further. 

Qualitative Analysis of Reading Miscues 

Oral reading miscues provide evidence and insight into children's top- 
down and bottom-up reading strategies. As argued above, top-down strategies 
can involve expectations based on either natural language or prim<;rese. Top- 
down miscues occur when readers have strong expectations that are in conflict 
with the text. These miscues provide insights into the effects of primerese 
features on children's reading. 

The miscues produced by the conflict between natural lang-jage 
expectations and primerese features include both editing and repunctuation 
miscues. Editing miscues are substitutions, insertions, or omissions that make 
the primerese text more semantically explicit, more natural in form, or more 
independent cf the illustrations (Simons i Elster, 1985). Repunctuation 
miscues (Chambers, 1987) involve deviations from the expected intonation 
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patterns in sentences, as indicated by the printed punctuation. In 
traditional reading error terminology they would be characterized as ignoring 
punctuation. Repunctuation miscues show readers expectations about sentence 
structure, the form and placement of dialogue carriers, and exclonation points 
and question marks. 

With children who have had frequent exposure to primerese texts, reading 
miscues also show the effect of expectations about the nature of primerese. 
These expectations show up in what we call repeated structure miscues, which 
are characterized by the repetition of words or phrases from the preceding 
text. Such miscues appear to result from the excessive and unmotivated 
repetition found in primerese texts. 

Bottom-up reading strategies are indicated by nonsense word 
substitutions, repeated attempts at a word, long pauses before words, and slow 
word by word reading with citation pronunciation. They may also be indicated 
by a relatively high graphic similarity scores for real-word substitutions. By 
definition, however, the miscues associated with more bottom up processing 
tell us little about the expectations involved in top-down processing except 
to suggest that those expectations would be at odds with the text at hand, 
which may be the reason why the reader is engaged in bottom-up processing. 
Therefore, this discussion will focus on top-down miscues and the information 
they provide about readers' expectations. 

Th2 miscues to be discussed in this section occured primarily in the 
original primerese versions. They also appeared, less frequently, in the 
rewritten versions. However, their occurrence in the rewritten versions was 
almost always at places in the texts where the rewritten version and the 
pr-jmerese version were the same. 

In interpreting reading miscues it should be keot in mind that the 
printed text exerts the strongest influence by far on what is produced orally. 
There is a very strong tendency for readers when reading aloud to reproduce 
the printed text without any deviations. Simons and Leu (1987) have shown 
that subjects' reading of text that was disrupted by words which did not fit 
the context almost invariably read the printed words even though they 
produced anomalous sentences. This means that the vast majority of the words 
that are read in any text will not produce miscues. As we reported earlier, 
the overall rate of miscues in the present study was generally below 5 per 100 
words. Even where the primerese texts used in this study conflict with 
children's expectations, we can only expect a few readers to produce a miscue, 
because of this tendency to reproduce the printed text. Moreover, miscues are 
self corrected a high proportion of the time, providing further evidence of 
the salience of the printed text. The structur'»s may conflict with the 
expectations of the children who produce no miscues, but this conflict does 
not reveal itself in a miscue. This makes it difficult to draw inferences 
about the reading process on the basis of the non-occurrencs of an error. It 
also makes quantification of miscues on specific features difficult because 
of their low frequency of occurrence. 

Even when top-down miscues do occur they may also be heavily influenced 
by the graphic features of the printed text. They tend to maintain the first 
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letter and length of the printed word (Weber, 1970). This means that the 
influence of the graphic features of the text must often be taken into 
consideration, in addition to structural featjres, in interpreting miscues. 
Miscues appear in many cases to be influenced both by the graphic features and 
by structural expectations. This analysis will focus on structural 
expectations, but the graphic features need to be kept in mind as alternate or 
joint explanations of the miscues. As Goodman (1973) pointed out, miscues do 
provide a window on the reading process. This window is not as clear and 
unambiguous as we would like it to be, but we think the insights to be gained 
from the study of reading miscues far outweigh the problems of interpretation. 



Natural Language Expectations 

Editing Miscues 

Editing miscues, which occur in the original versions but rarely in the 
rewritten, make the text conform to the readers natural language expectations. 
These miscues have three major related effects: they make the semantic 
content of the text more explicit, they translate odd or awkward structures 
into mere natural written prose, and they put information in the text that is 
only carried in the illustrations accompanying the text. 

Making con tent explicit . Primerese, as we have noted, often leaves the 
semantic content implicit rather than stating it explicitly in the text. This 
feature requires more inferencing on the part of the reader. The editing 
miscues sometimes put into words semantic content that is implicit. Some 
examples can be seen in (16) and (17). 

faster 

ahead first. 

(16) I can get A to the park fast. 

race race 

(17) You and I will run. We will run to the park. 



The content of the Rabbit and Turtle story concerns a race and the 
relationship the speec of the two contestants. The text is inexplicit with 
regard to th -ssues and does not use the words "race", or "first" or the 
comparative er," which would normally be used in this story. In the 
ab >vt example: , che readers' miscues edit the text to make the language more 
ex..fKit with respect to a race schema. In (16) readers substituted the word 
first or f^ister for "fast," or inserted the word "ahead" to make the 
sentence state mor: explicitly that one of the contestants would reach the 
pti.sh ahead the other. One subject actually substituted the word "race" 
for run," as csn be seen in (17). This substitution represents the race 
schema explicitly in the text. This last aiscue might be seen not as a 
sr.- «oa-based mi -rya, but '•s a single word substitution in which the subject 
ust;, a necir syi;;jnym for 'rar." that also begins with the letter "r". However 
if it is e sche5;a- based miscue, which seems plausible in light of the other* 
mucues shown (.rOve, it suggests a rather high level of inferencing. 
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In (18) the contrast between the speed of Rabbit and Turtle is made more 
explicit by the insertion of the contrastive conjunction "but." 



but 

(18) You run fast Rabbit ^ I can't run fast. 



In (19) and (20), which come from the rewritten version, the conjunction 
and. which does not explicitly make the comparison, is deleted. The deletion 
of and makes the comparison a little more explicit because it removes a 
coordinating conjunction. The contrast is made fully explicit in (20) which 
contains the contrastive conjunction "but". 



(19) I can run fast , (and)you can't. 

but 

(20) Turtle said, "You can run fast. Rabbit, and I can't 

how 

(21) But you stopped and I didn't. That's why I got here first. 

,.^"^22) the substitution of "how" for "why" again makes the meaning more 
explicit. The latter part of the first sentence states what Turtle did to 
arrive first, i.e. he did not stop as Rabbit did. The "how" substitution 
miscue refers explicitly to what Turtle did. The original word "why" is less 
explicit and could refer to other reasons Turtle won rather than to the means 
by which it was actually accomplished, (e.g. Rabbit was careless). 

can 

are 

(22 ) You A run fast. Rabbit. I can't run fast. 

In (22) the two sentences are meant to refer to the inherent running 
abilities of Rabbit and Turtle. The second sentence makes a generic statement 
about the rabbit's running ability by using the modal "can". However, in the 
first sentence, because the modal is absent, the statement can be interpreted 
as either a description of the speed of the rabbit in the race or as generic 
statement about the rabbit's running ability. The editing miscues make the 
sentence into a generic one by adding the modal or by using the copula. This 
makes the first sentence consistent with the second sentence and with the 
usual way of talking about abilities. 

it landed 
^ into 

(23) The truck came down in the hole. 

In (23) the editing miscue "it landed" makes the trucks destination more 
explicit. The substitution of "into" for "in" conveys the idea a little more 
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explicitly that the truck fell into the hole. 



Correcting awkward locutions . Primer ese contains many awkward 
structures. Editing miscues often change these awkward locutions into more 
natural written prose. In the following examples the form or language of the 
text as read is changed by the editing miscues to make it conform to more 
appropriate written prose. 

Look at 

(24) Look what I can do. 

there 

(25) The hole was still there. The bump was still up. 

In (24) the more natural fixed phrase "Look at" is substituted for the 
awkward wording "Look what". 

In (25) the pragmatically awkward description of the existence of a bump in 
the road as being "up" produces a miscue that makes the sentence more 
pragmatically appropriate. This miscue could also be, in part at least, a 
repeated structure miscue in which the reader expects the word "there" to be 
repeated . 

Another type of editing miscue which changes a primerese feature to a 
more natural written language ,unu involves dialogue carriers, as can be seen 
in (26) and (27). The miscue changes the form from the oral and primerese "NP 
said to the form more characteristic of written language. 1 We will show 
below that the primerese form c.n create ambiguity about the identity of the 
speaker or addressee. 

said the woman 

(26) "What! the moon." ;he woman said. 

.aid the man. 

(27) "See! I like my p,' the man said. 



Editing miscues at t n .isLOurse level . Miscues also show readers' 
sensitivity to discourse level features. 

(28) You run fast Rabbit. I can't run fast. 

stoppeo didn't 
But you rtop, and T don't. 

In (28) the miscues substitute the past tense of the verbs in both 
sentences, thereby changing the sentence from a generic statement to a 



NP in NP said stands for noun phrase and includes but is not limited to 
proper nouns (Lion said); pronouns (he said); articles (a, the) plus nouns (a 
man said, the man said); and determiners plus adjectives plus nouns (The old 
man said) . 
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narrative past tense description of what happened in the particular race 
described in the story. 

In (29) the indefinite article is inappropriate because the speaker is 
referring to a specific hole which has been mentioned in a preceding sentence 
The reader's editing miscues change the reference to a definite one which is 
more cohesive. 

this 
the 

(29) "Just look! I am down in a hole." 

(30) 1. Lion said, "Hello, Mouse 

2. I want something to eat. 

3. I will eat you. 

the 

4. Don't eat me, said A Mouse 

In (30) #4, instead of interpreting "Mouse" as a proper noun, which does 
not take an article, the reader interprets is as a cornnon noun, which can take 
an article. Thus its second mention requires the definite article to make it 
cohesive in the discourse, and the reader makes this insertion miscue. 

the 

(31) One day a fast truck came down a road. 

In (30) the indefinite reference "a", which is usually used for new 
information, is changed to definite reference. The definite article that the 
reader substitutes in (31) is more appropriate because its referent is 
Identifiable as part of a standard situation which can be assumed to be part 
of the reader's general schema. This use of definite reference is exophoric 
and homophoric (Halliday & Hasan, 1976) in that it "is identifiable on 
extralinguistic grounds no matter what the situation." This type of reference 
is typical in story openings. 

the 

(32) He can't have his ship. 

In (32) the miscue changes the possessive to the definite article. In 
this story, "Bad Wish," the fisherman uses one of the his wishes to get a 
ship. The sentence refers to the ship he asked for, rather than a ship he 
possessed before the story. Thus the miscue corrects the sentence and makes 
it more discourse appropriate. 

These miscues involving articles suggest that children are not simply 
substituting one function word for another. Rather they provide more evidence 
of children s sensitivity to linguistic structure at the discourse level 
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^ Editing miscues influe nced by illustration . Illustrations are used in 
D^sal texts w carry mfomation that ls not explicitly stated in the texts. 
Thus primerese stories are more dependent on illustrations for their 
Interpretation, i.e. they are picture dependent (Simons & Elster, 1985). Some 
editing miscues, by putting more information in the text, make the sentences 
more picture independent, in that they are more interpretable on the basis of 
the text alone. Other miscues edit the text to make it more consistent with 
the Illustrations. 

The phenomenon of adding information to the text that is only provided in 
an Illustration can be seen in (33). The illustration shows a truck up in 
the air over a large mound in the road. The text and the illustration suggest 
that the truck flew up into the air after hitting the bump. The text states 
only that the truck went "up". The editing miscue puts the position of the 
truck into the text. 

in the air. 
(33) The bump made the truck go up .A 



In the primerese version of the "Lion and Mouse" story the fact that the 
lion is caught in a net is not stated in the text but is shown in the 
illustration. The editing miscues in (34) and (35) put more of this 
information into the text by stating that Lion wants to get "out of" a net 
which IS pictured in the Illustration, rather than "away" from a place. 

out of 

(34) I want to get away from here. 

out of 

(35) I'll help you get away from here. 

This same phenomenon can be seen in (36). The text "Bad Wish" is 
accompanied by an illustration in which the fish is very large — almost the 
size of the boat in the story. The reader inserts the word "big," making the 
sentence more explicit with respect to tha lustration. An alternative 
explanation of this miscue is that it is influenced by the reader's 
expectation that the same phrase will repeat itself. 

(36) A big fish. 

big 

What a ^ fish! 

In "Look Out" a man is pictured standing on his truck, presumably after 
getting out of it when it landed in the hole, as stated in (37). The editing 
miscue in (37) #2 suggests that the reader assumes the man got down from his 
truck before he uttered (37) #3, rather than uttering it while standing on the 
truck, as might be suggested by the illustration. This is a plausible 
interpretation made possible by seeing the illustration as representing one 
point in time in an ongoing process. The miscue shows that the reader 
interprets the illustration differently than the author and illustrator of the 
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text intended. The reader modifies the text through the editing miscue and 
tries to make it conform to his or her own interpretation of the illustration. 

(37) 1. The truck came down in the hole. 

off 

2. The man got out of his truck. 

3. "Look! U Jk at this he said. .. 

Another example of an editing miscue influenced by an illustration can be 
seen in (38). The illustration shows a lion grasping a mouse in it's paws 
In this situation the mouse might conceivably be shouting for help The 
reader, upon encountering a word that begins with an "h," makes an* 
illustration- influenced semantic miscue and substitutes the word "help" for 
Hello, thus making at least one part of the text more consistent with the 
reader s interpretation of the illustration. The wrong character is calling 
for help, so the miscue is not totally consistent with the illustration. The 
very close graphic similarity between the two words may also have influenced 
this miscue. 

Help 

(38) Lion said, "Hello, Mouse ... 
Repunctuation Miscues 

Another type of miscue mainly produced in the reading of primerese is the 
repunctuation miscue. Repunctuation miscues include all cases in which the 
observed response deviates from the expected response with respect to 
punctuation. Sentences are in effect repunctuated. The intonation patterns 
the reader produces deviate from intonation patterns predicted by the 
punctuation. When a period signals the end of a sentence, the expected 
intonation is stress on the last word, falling intonation, and a pause or 
juncture,, Repunctuation of periods often involves failure to produce the 
expected intonation. This includes level or rising intonation instead of 
falling intonation, failure to stress the last word, and failure to pause. An 
alternative repunctuation miscue at periods in the text involves the 
production of stress on the last word and pausing, as would be expected, but 
the maintenance of level or rising intonation instead of falling. Periods are 
also added to texts by the production of falling intonation, stress, and 
juncture where there is no period in the text. Failure to produce falling 
intonation where a comma in the text calls for it was also included as a 
repunctuation miscue. And, finally, substitution of question intonation or 
period intonation for exclamation points, and substituting of period 
intonation for question marks were also counted as repunctuation miscues 
Repunctuation miscues demonstrate readers expectations about sentence 
structure, speech acts, dialogue carriers, and the appropriate oral rendition 
of written forms. 

Truncated sentences . Short, simple sentences 4 to 7 words in length 
permeate primerese prose. They are written to meet the constraints of 
readability formulas, which hold that shorter sentences are easier to read 
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than longer ones. A common repunctuation miscue is the failure to produce 
stress on the last word and falling intonation as is usually found at the ends 
of sentences that end with a period. Juncture (pause) is also usually found 
at the end of a sentence. However this feature is often retained at the end of 
truncated sentences, but the pause is shortened as in coma intonation. A 
conmon feature of these truncated sentences is that they end with verbs (run 
stop) or ellipted forms which set up an expectation that other sentences 
elements are to follow. In (39) through (40) the sentences end with verbs 
that usually take complements such as prepositional phrases. 

* 

A 

(39) You and I will RUN. We will run to the park.' 

A 

(40) Rabbit said, "I want to STOP. I will stop here. 
In (41) and (42) the sentence ends with an ellipted form. 

A 

(41) I can run, but Turtle CAN'T. I can get to the park fast. 

A 

(42) The truck got OUT. But the hole was still there. 

Some subjects' failures to produce sentence ending intonation on 
truncated sentences suggest they have expectations that more sentence elements 
will follow. In the reading of primerese, such miscues on ellipted sentences 
may also reflect expectations regarding the use of repeated structuresfSee 
below). ^ 

The expectation of more elements to follow can also be seen in (43) 
which represents a case where the semantics of the verb (use) require a result 
element (to fill in the hole) as well as an instrument (bump). Subjects 
showed their expectation of a result element to follow by their failure to 
produce sentence final intonation and by the insertion of the preposition 

to 



A 

(43) I will use the bump. I will put it in the hole. 

In the rewritten version of the same text a single sentence with a complement 
clause replaced the two sentences (44). This modification eliuinated the 
repunctuation misci!ss from the subject's readings. 

(44) I will use the bump to fill in the hole. 

In some cases readers substitute a lexical item that completes a 
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truncated sentence instead of omitting sentence final intonation as can be 
seen In (45). 



(45) But the hole was still there. 

there. 
The bump was still up. 

There are other places where sentence-final intonation is omitted between 
short sentences, but these sentences do not end with obvious linguistic 
elements which set up expectations that more sentence elements are to follow, 
as can be seen in (46) through (50). It may be that the sentences are so 
short and pile up upon one another so that the reader does not feel it 
necessary to provide the full falling intonation because of the necessity to 
move on to the next sentence. These miscues may represent an expectations 
based an the knowledge that written discourse generally involves longer, more 
complex sentences. 

(46) This road has a bump! This road has a hole, too. 

(47) He can't have his ship.* He can't have his help. 

(48) His wish was not good.* His wish was too big. 

(49) I am down in a hole. I will get my truck out.* But you must 
fix the road. You must make it good. 

(50) Rabbit can't see me! I'll get to the park. 

Exclamation points and question marks . Other frequently occurring 
repunctuation miscues are found on exclamation points and question marks. The 
ubiquitous use of exclamation points in primerese appears to be an attempt to 
compensate for the omission of verbs and adverbs in dialogue carriers that 
tell how the quote is to be intoned e.g. "he shouted", "he snarled", "he said 
excitedly . The "NP said" formula found in primerese does not provide this 
information. Exclamation points are also apparently used to make the dialogue 
more animated and to help children "read it like you would say it." 
Exclamation points are used so profusely in primerese that it is sometimes not 
obvious how the sentence should be read. Questions marks are more familiar 
and easier to interpret, and consequently they produced fewer miscues. The 
dialogues represented in basal readers are unnatural even as spoken discourse, 
and the repunctuation miscues on exclamation points and question marks appear 
to be attempts to provide a more natural intonation. The readers repunctuate 
in order to make the sentences conform to expectations based on knowledge 
about natural sentence intonation. 
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The most common miscue on exclamation points is to omit them, especially 
when they are placed after the first word of a sentence to give it anphasis 
as can be seen in (51) and (52). The first two words of these sentences are 
read as if there was no punctuation and thus no juncture at all is produced. 

(51) "Good (7) Now we don't have a bump," they said. 

(52) "No 0 fish, I need a big ship." said the man. 

Other miscues include the substitution of rising, question intonation for 
exclamation points as can be seen in (53) and (54). This miscue may be due 
the fact that children are more familiar with question marks have a better 
Idea of how to intone it,. It is easier to give the words Questioning 
intonation that it is to make them exclejnations. In (54) this can be seen in 
the omission of the exclamation point by some subjects and in the substitution 
of the question by others making the sentence interpretation "Do vou see the 
ship?" rather than "Look at the ship". 

? ? 

(53) "Whatl The moon!" the woman said. 

(54) "You may have a big ship. See!" 

Another miscue involved the addition of questioning intonation when it 
was missing. 

(55) See the park. 

? 

(56) See what I can do. 

In (55) a yes- no question has essentially the wrong punctuation in that 
the period suggests the kind of intonation associated with a statanent. 
Readers repunctuate the sentence by producing rising intonation which is more 
appropriate for a yes-no question. (56) is a simple directive "Look at what I 
can do, but the verb suggests that it is the question form of directive, and 
some children treat it as one by adding questioning intonation to the 
sentence. 



Primerese Expectations 

We turn, now to a consideration of miscues that appear to result from 
expectations based on the reader's knowledge about linguistic features which 
are pecular to primerese, as opposed to other, more natural forms of 
discourse. 
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Repeated structure Miscues 



As has been discussed, primerese involves the frequent repetition of 
twrds in the belief that repetition makes it easier to learn the reoeated 
wo-^s. This repetition of words frequently entails the repetition of a whole 
phrase or most of a sentence. However, because the motivation for the 
repetition Is simply to expose the reader to the words more than once, there 
is no higher level rhetorical, discourse or story motivation for the 
repetition. As a consequence It Is very difficult for the reader to 
anticipate whf a repetition will occur. In effect, the repetitions in 
primerese are unpredictable, unlike t^ose in so-called predictable stories 
found In children's literature, which are both motivated and predictable. 

The frequent use of repetition in primerese appears to set up an 
expectation In readers of primerese that words or structures repeated once 
will continue to be repeated. The expectation sometimes produces miscues in 
which words from preceding sentences are substituted in subsequent sentences - 
In (58) the examples of each individual substitution are from different 
subjects. 

(57) 1. Rabbit said, "I can run. 

2. I can run fast. 

I can [fa] 

3. You can't run, A Turtle. 

4. You can't run fast. 

5. Turtle said, "Look rabbit. 

6. See the park. 

can't 
can 

7. You and I will run. 
I 

8. We will run to the park. 

In (57) the structure "I can run" is repeated, setting up an expectation 
that It will be repeated again. This expectation is demonstrated in (57) #3, 
where one subject substituted "I" *or "you". Another subject substituted the 
modal "can" for "can't". Several subjects produced the nartial response [fa]. 
In (57) #8, the first person singular pronoun "I "is suDs' ^uted for the first 
person plura' "we". TMs substitution could be the result of the expectation 
that the last part of the preceding sentence will be repea id. 

The structure pronoun plus modal "can" or "can't" occurs in four out of 
the six sentences preceding (57) #7, "You and 1 will run." Thus when a 
sentence begins with a pronoun there is strong expectation that it will be 
followed by the modal "can" or "can't," and these modals are substituted in 
(57) #7. The fact that the source of the substitution does not come from the 
1«wed lately preceding sentence but appears to come from earlier structures 
suggests that expectations can be carried over longer stretches of discourse 
than adjacent sentences. 
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(58) 1. Mouse said, "No, Lion. 

2. I'm not too little to help you. 

3. I can help you get away from here." 

4. "Do something fast," said Lion. 

I'm 
I 

5. "A man will come and get me. ... 

In addition, more general expectations can be built up by the rverall 
pattern in primerese sentences. In the Lion and Mouse story most of the 
quoted-speech sentences up to (58) #5 begin with the pronouns "I", "I'm" or 
"you" as in (58) #2 and (58) #3. No sentence begins with determiner plus 
noun. This pattern of beginning with a pronoun, which is typical of primer- se, 
appears to have built up the expectation that quoted dialogue sentpnces begii 
with pronouns that refer to the speaker or the addressee. This expectation is 
reinforced by the fact that two out of the three preceding sentences begin 
with a pronoun, and by the fact that the deteminer in (58) #5 has only one 
letter and thus is graphically consistent with the pronoun "I", fhe lesult is 
the substitution of "I" or "rm" for the deteminer "a". This type of 
substitution occurred for more than 50X of the subjects, suggesting that it 
reflects a very strong general expectation. 

Further evidence for general expectations comes from miscues ''ike the one 
in (59). The insertion of "little" before "girl" is produced by the 
expectation that primer stories are peopled by "little N's," which are like 
fixed phrases. There is also a previous reference to the girl in the story as 
"a little girl." 

little 

(59) "Yes I will," said the A girl. 

Evidence for another kind of generalized expectation comes from miscues 
related to the repetition of single words, which is another feature of 
primerese, especially as part of exclamations in dialogue. "Help! Help!," 
"No! No!," and "Stop! Stop!" all appear in the stories used in this study. The 
words that are repeated in primerese are probably a limited set (yes, no, 
help, look, stop). Readers of primerese may develop expectations that these 
words will be repeated. This expectation can be seen in (60) where the reader 
treats the second "look" is a repetition of the first "look" and makes a 
repunctuation miscue by inserting a period with sentence final intonation, so 
that the phrase "Look at" is broken up and the primerese repetition pattern 
is maintained. In the earlier part of the story there has only been a single 
word rep3tition "Stop! Stop!," this suggests that the miscue in (60) is not 
produced by an expectation that a specific word will be repeated, but by an 
expectation derived from a general schema that children have about primerese 
language. 

(60) "Look! Look A at this". He said. 

(61) 1. He can't have his ship. 

2. He can't have his help. 

He 

3. His wish was not good. 
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In (61) the repetition of the 3rd person pronoun in (61) #1 and (61) #2 sets 
up the expectation that vhe repetition will continue resulting in the 
substitution of "He" for "His" in (61) #3. The graphic similarity of the 
printed text and the substituted word increases the probability of 
substitutions of thi? type. It might be argued that such miscues are randomly 
choosen from a set of words that begin with the sane letter and are similar in 
length to the word in the page, and that the role of expectations is minimal. 
Me would argue, h wever, that while the graphic features of the text do exert 
&. influence, they are subordinate to the structural expectations of the 
reader. First, in t. . substitution of function words, while the first letter 
is often the same, as in (58) above, it can also be different, as in the 
substitution of "a" for "the", "I" for "he" or "you" etc. It is the category 
of the substitution that determir.^s the miscue: a pronoun is substituted for a 
pronoun and a determiner for a determiner etc. Second, the role of discourse 
expectations that definite reference is required are very clear in (29) 
where there is no graphic similarity between ""a" and "the" or "this. 
Finally there are insertion miscues in where a function word added as in (30) 
#4. In these cases there is obviously no graphic feature at all to constrain 
the miscue. 

The examples of miscues discussed above, in which readers appear to 
expect words and structures to repeat themselves, suggest that when beginning 
readers encounter primerese texts, they invoke a schema of primerese language 
which has developed from repeated exposure to primerese. But repetition 
expectations are unreliable because of the unpredictability of the repetitions 
in primerese text, and thus miscues are produced. These miscues almost always 
result in contextually unacceptable sentences that interfere with the general 
fluency of the reading. 



Miscues Involving Dicnogue Carriers 

A second structure which produced a number of repunctuation miscues was 
th. t of dialogue carriers. In written prose dialogue carriers that enclose 
quoted speech can take the form of "said NP" or "NP said". While both forms 
can used the "said NP" for is used more frequently and is considered to be the 
written form. In oral language "N^- said" is more common. Children's 
literature conforms to more natural written language conventions by using 
"said NP" most of the time. In primerese, on the other hand, there is a 
strong tendency for the dialogue carriers surrounding ''uoted direct speech to 
take the form of "NP said". In a given story these dialogue carriers may all 
appear either at the beginning or at the end of quotes. This practice appears 
to be motivated by the desire to repeat the same words, word order and 
sentence structure. Placing the "NP said" at the beginning of sentences may 
also reflect an attempt to ease the load on short-term memory by identifying 
the speaker at the beginning of the quote. It also appears to be an attempt to 
mimic oral language 

The use of "NP said" at the end of quoted dialogue sentence or at the 
beginning of a second quoted dialogue sentence can cause confusion as to wl'iich 
sentence the dialogue carrier should be attached to if punctuation end 
capitalization is ignored. There is no such ambiguity with the "said NP" form 
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because It provides a redundant word order cue, in addition to punctuation, 
about which sentence to attach the dialogue carrier. Beginning readers often 
make repunctuation miscues on "NP said" dialogue carriers. These repunctuation 
miscues appear to be a consequence of the over use of "NP said" in primerese. 
They have the effect of attaching the dialogue carrier to a sentence adjacent 
to the one intended, so that the quote is attributed to the wrong speaker. 

"NP said" can follow a quote or begin a quote. Thus a reader who is 
processing a few words at a time can easily attach the dialogue carrier to the 
wrong quote if punctuation is ignored, which often happens. The primerese 
form "NP said" sets up the expectation that this dialogue carrier can be 
attached either to the end of one sentence or to the beginning of the next 
sentence. This expectation often overrides the punctuation cues and results 
in a repunctuation miscue suggesting that beginning readers are more dependent 
upon redundant cues than are more mature readers. 

(62) Lion said, "Help! Help! I want to get away from here, 

• • 

but I can'tQ Mouse said, "Here I am Lion. I'll help you 

In (62) "NP said" is at the beginnings of the sentences. The period is 
ignored at the end of the first sentence and is inserted after "Mouse" or 
after "said". Inserting the period after "Mouse" makes it a part of the 
quote in the first sentence and indicates the addressee explicitly. Inserting 
it after "said" attaches the dialogue carrier to the first sentence and 
suggests that Mouse is the speaker of the first sentence. 

• 

A 

(63) "We have what we need," the woman said. No! Fish, I need a 
big ship," said the man. 

In (63) the NP said is at the end of the sentence. In this case the period 1s 
inserted at the end of the first quote, the period at the end of the first 
sentence is omitted and a period is inserted after fish thus placing the 
dialogue carrier at the beginning of the second sentence. This set of 
repunctuation miscues attributes the wrong quote to the woman speaker. 

Another case of punctuation miscues on dialogue carriers occurs when the 
dialogue carrier is in the middle of two quoted sentences in which the speaker 
is the same for both quotes. 

A A 

(64) "We have help on the ship," the woman said. "Let the fish go." 

In (64) a period is inserted at the end of the first quote and the period 
at the end of the dialogue carrier is replaced by a comma. Thus the dialogue 
carrier is attach d to the second sentence. However, it appears at first 
glance that attaching the dialogue carr^«>r to the wrong sentence would not be 
problematical because the same speaker produced both sentences. However, 
attaching the dialogue carrier to the beginning of the second sentence may be 
taken to indicate a change of speaker, because this is one traditional way of 
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indicating a shift in speaker. Thus the reader may attribute the first quote 
to a different speaker than the second. 

Repunctuation miscues with the "NP said" form of dialogue carrier 
appeared on every instance of this form with the exception of those occuring 
in two types of context. One was a page-initial "NP said," where the temporal 
and physical separation of consecutive quotes blocked punctuation miscues. 
tnd-of-line breaks did not block dialogue carrier repunctuation miscues. The 
second context where repunctuation was blocked occurred in cases where the 
dialogue carrier was preceded by an initial conjunction and where the previous 
sentence ended in "said NP as in (65). 

(65) "Help! Help!" said Lion. Then Mouse said. "Here I am, Lion, 
r 11 help you get out." 

When the written language form "said NP" occurred, always at the end or 
in the middle of quotes, dialogue carrier repunctuation miscues never 
occurred. In both (66) and (67), wh^ch are fairly typical there~were no 
dialogue carrier repunctuation miscues. 

(66) "Yes I'm little," said Mouse. But I'm not too little to help 
you. 

(67) "Run fast. Mouse," said Lion. "I'll surprise you" said Mouse. 

The sentence structure does not allow the attachment of "said NP" to the 
following sentence because it cannot be used in sentence initial position. 
Because "NP said"can appear at the beginning or end of sentences it is 
possible to attach it to the wrong sentence. Readers appear to need redundant 
cues as well as punctuation cues to avoid repunctuation miscues. The written 
language dialogue carrier form "said NP" provides the word order cue In 
addition to the punctuation cue, and consequently eliminates "f-epunctuation 
miscues on dialogue carriers. 

Educational Recommendations 

The results of this study, along with the accumulated literature, lead to 
several recommendations concerning the texts used to teach beginning reading. 

Recommendation # 1: Relax or eliminate vocabulary and sentence controls on 
beginning reading texts. 

The results of this study add to the growing body of evidence that the 
vocabulary and sentence length constraints currently placed on the reading 
texts used to teach beginning readers are unnecessary and probably harmful. 
It has been shown that texts written in more natural language in which these 
controls are relaxed are not any harder and often are easier to read than the 
controlled texts. In addition the language of these texts produces 
unproductive miscues. We therefore would recommend that, within the limits of 
common sense and guided by the research on children's expectations as shown by 
reading miscues (see recommendation # 4), vocabulary and sentence length 
controls be dropped as criteria in the writing and selection of texts used to 
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teach beginning reading. 



Recommendation I 2: Make beginning reading texts less picture dependent. 

A majority of the comprehension test Items that were the strongest 
discriminators between the original and rewritten versions were picture- 
dependent Items. Subjects comprehended aspects of th:i text that were related 
to the pictures better In the rewritten version, wf ch was picture 
Independent, than In the original version which was olcture dependent. In 
addition, the picture related miscues discussed ear ier suggest that the 
relationship of the pictures to the text can be proDlematIc at times. This 
leads us to the recommendation that beginning reading texts be made less 
picture dependent. 

Recommendation # 3: Use children's literature in general, and predictable 
texts In particular. 

The vocabulary and sentence length controls imposed on beginning reading 
texts result in unnatural, primerese language which, as has been shown In this 
study, produces unproductive reading miscues and Interferes with 
comprehension. We believe that the major criteria for the writing and 
selection of texts should be the naturalness of the language and the potential 
Interest of the content. Children's literature appears to meet these 
criteria. Its content, which Is often folkloric, is of interest to children. 
The language provides a better model of natural written language than does 
primerese. Motivated repetition, particularly in predictable texts, eases the 
word recognition burden by Increasing top-down processing. This repetition 
also provides the added exposure that makes word learning easier. For all 
these reasons we recommend that children's literature In general, and 
predictable texts In particular, be used to teach beginning reading. 
Recommendation #4: Use children's miscues as an aid In selecting and writing 
beginning reading texts. 

Not all children's literature Is the same. The content varies in 
Interest and the language varies In, among other things, the degree to which 
It presents a model of natural written prose. The same Is true of stories 
written expressly for chllcven's readers. As Goodman has shown, and as this 
study has confirmed, miscues provide a window on the reading process. Reading 
miscues can be used to Identify language structures that present problems for 
beginning readers, e.g. 'NP said" dialogue carriers and unmotivated 
repetitions. These structures can be avoided In the writing of texts, and 
their frequency of occurrence used as one of the criteria for selecting from 
among the large amount of children's literature available. The use of miscues 
as a way of Identifying problematic structures Is particularly Important 
because It defines natural written language from the child's point of view. 
That Is, It provides Information about children's expectations for written 
prose, and these expectations may be different from those of mature readers. 
Thus adult models of natural written prose may not be totally appropriate for 
children at different stages of reading acquisition. The study of children's 
miscues affords us a method for dealing with this discrepancy. Thus, we 
recommend the use of miscues as an aid In selecting and writing beginning 
reading texts. 
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Conclusions 



On the whole, the results of our study indicate that our rewritten 
versions of basal reader selections were not any harder for first graders to 
read than the original, "primerese" versions, and in some respects they were 
easier. Key findings in support of this conclusion are— on the one hand— the 
virtual absence of differences between versions in reading rate and in overall 
miscue rate, and— on the other hand— the presence of differences favoring the 
rewritten versions in the proportion of miscues that were semantical ly miscues 
appropriate and in the rate of punctuation. These findings suggest that the 
rewritten texts are more in line with expectations that children are likely to 
derive from their knowledge of naturally occurring language patterns. 

There is also evidence in our results that the rewritten versions 
encouraged readers to make greater use of top-down processing and to 
coordinate different parts of a text, at least among those children who were 
more able to recognize words from the stories when they appeared in isolation 
on the word recognition test. Key findings here are the fact that the revised 
version produced higher comprehension scores within the high word recognition 
group, along with significant interactions indicating that the rewritten 
version reduced the proportion of graphically based miscues for high 
recognition subjects while, if anything, increasing it for low recognition 
subjects. Related to this is the finding that responses to comprehension 
questions were especially likely to improve in cases where the essential 
information was carried by pictures in the original version but was made 
explicit in the text of the rewritten version. Thus the rewritten versions 
may also support efforts to base comprehension on the text itself, and not on 
extra-text sources such as illustrations. 

It should be noted that the present study provides a very conservative 
test of the hypothesis that primerese is harder to read than more natural 
text. That is, the study was carried out under conditions that almost 
certainly were less than optimal for showing significant differences in favor 
of more natural text. For one thing, we did not compare primerese texts with 
good children's literature. That was because we wanted to hold content 
constant by comparing "real" primerese stories to the same sto'-ies when they 
were rewritten to make them more natural. Second, our revisions of the 
original texts were based on intuitions and linguistic analyses reflecting an 
adult perspective on what constitutes natural language, and they were not 
guided by data on the ways in which children's expectations might differ from 
those of adults. In fact our qualitative analysis of miscues has shown that 
there were points at which our rewriting misfired, as some of the locutions we 
employed apparently seemed less natural to the children than they did to us. 
In addition, the quantitative data suggest that, in rewriting one story 
( Rabbit and Turtle"), we probably introduced too many new words that were 
difficult for many of the children to decode. 

There were also some problems in the ways we assessed the effects of text 
differences on decoding and comprehension. The fact that reading miscues 
occurred so infrequently (in the neighborhood of 5 per 100 words) meant that 
our quantitative miscue analyses were based on small samples of miscues, 
making it hard to detect significant differences between the versions in the 
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relative frequency with which different types of miscues occurred. With 
respect to comprehension, we know that version differences may have been 
reduced by ceiling effects on some of the comprehension questions, and it is 
possible that they were further reduced by the fact that we tested 
comprehension only after the second reading of each story. 

Finally, some of the children w^io served as our subjects may not have 
been as well prepared to profit from the rewritten versions as they could have 
been. For those children who just barely passed the cutoff on our word 
recognition test, either version of a given story may have still have been too 
difficult for them to read as continuous discourse, making it virtually 
Impossible for us to show version differences in their reading. Moreover, all 
of the children had received a steady diet of primerese during several months 
of reading instruction, but most of them probably had not had as much exposure 
to more natural written ""anguage— certainly not in the context of reading 
aloud at school. 

In spite of all these obstacles, the fact remains that the present study 
has produced a substantial body of evidence showing that primerese can make 
reading more difficult for children, and showing how it does so. 
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Appendix A 
TEXTS AND COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 



RABBIT AND TURTLE 

ORIGINAL VERSION 

Rabbit said, "I can run. I can run fast, /ou can't run, Turtle. You can't run 
fast. Turtle said, "Look, Rabbit. See the park. You and I will run. We will 
run to the park." Rabbit said, "I want to stjp. I will stop here. I can run. 
but Turtle can t. I can get to the park fast." Turtle said, "I can't run 
fast. But I will not stop. Rabbit can't see me. I'll get to the park." 
Rabbit said, "Turtle! You are here! I can run fast, and you can't. But you 
^^ T:.Tl!^'' not like you. Turtle." Turtle said, "I do not stop. You run 
fast. Rabbit. I can't run fast. But yo«j stop, and 1 don't." 



REWRITTEN VERSION 

One day Rabbit said to Turtle, "I can run fast, but you can't. I can run 
faster than you. Turtle Siiid, "Look, Rabbit. Do you see the park? Let's run 
to the park. We 11 see who gets there first." So Rabbit and Turtle began to 
run. Soon Rabbit stopped to rest. "Turtle can't run fast," he thought. "So 
I 11 take a nap, and I'll still get to the park first. Turtle did not run 
.ast, but he did not stop. He passed the sleeping Rabbit and got to the park, 
Then Rabbit woke up and ran to the park, but Turtle was there. Rabbit said. 
Turtle! How did you get here so fast?" Turtle said, "You can run fast, 
first ''" ^ can't. But you stopped and I didn't. That's why I got here 

COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1. What did Rabbit and Turtle decide to do? 

2. Why did the animals decide to run? 

3. Where did the animals run to? 

4. What did Rabbit do after they started to run? 

5. Why did Rabbit stop? 

6. Why did Rabbit think it was OK to rest? 

7. Who got to the park first? 

8. Why? 

9. Who could run faster? 

10. Which of the animals was foolish? Why? 

11. Which of the animals was wise? Why? 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 

ORIGINAL VERSION 

Lion said, "Hello, Mouse. I want something to eat. I will eat you." 
"Don't eat me," said Mouse. "Let me go. Lion. Let me go. And I'll'do 
something for you." Lien said, "You can't help me. You're too little " 

Yes, I m little," said Mouse. "But I'm not too little to help you. L^t me 
go. and you'll see." Lion said, "I'll let you go. Run fast. Mouse." 
^I 11 surprise you," said Mouse. "You'll see what I can do." L1on said. 

Help! Help! I want to get away from here, but I can't." Mouse said, "Here I 
am. Lion. I'll help you get away from here." Lion said, "You can't help me. 
You re too little." Mouse said, "No, Lion. I'm not too little to help you I 
can help you get away from here." "Do something fast," said Lion. "A man will 
come and get me. He'll get you, too." Mouse said, "Look here. Lion. See 
what I can do. Lion said "You did help me! You are little. Mouse. But you 
did something big for me." "Yes, I did," said Mouse. "But you did not eat me. 
Lion. You did something for me, too. 

REWRITTEN VERSION 

One day a Lion caught a Mouse and said, "Hello, Mojse. I want something to 
eat. so I will eat you." "Don't eat me," said Mouse." Let me go. Lion. 
If you let me go, I'll do something for you some day." "You can't help me " 
said Lion. "You're too little." "Yes, I am little," said Mouse. "But I'm 
not too little to help you. Let me go, and you'll see." Lion said, "I'll let 
you go." And he did. "Run fast. Mouse," said Lion. "I'n surprise you " 
said Mouse. "You'll see what I can do." When Mouse set Lion again. Lion was 
in a net and he could not get out. Help! Help!" said Lion. Then Mouse said. 

Here I am. Lion I ll help you get out." "You can't help me," said Lion. 

\ou re too little." "No, I'm not too little," said Mouse. "Then do something 
*^ast, said Lion. A man is coming to get me, and he'll get you, too." "Look 
here. Lion," said Mouse. "Look what I can do." Mouse nibbled a hole in the 
net and Lion got out. Then Lion said, "You did help me. Mouse! You are 
little, but you did something big for me." "Yes, I did," said Mouse. "But you 
did something for me, too. You didn't eat me." 

COPMREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1. What did Lion do when he first met Mouse? 

2. What did Lion want to do? 

3. Why didn't L*on eat Mouse? Probe (What did Mo-jse say so 
that Lion wouldn't eat him?) 

4. Did Lion believe that Mouse could help him? 

5. Why? 

6. Why did Lion Say, "Run fast. Mouse?" 

7. What was happening when Mouse met Lion again? 

8. Why did Lion want help? 

9. What did Mouse do to help Lion? 

10. What would have happened if Lion didn't get out of the net? 

11. Why did Mouse help Lion? 
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LOOK OUT! 



ORIGINAL VERSION 

The people came to the road. Then a fast truck came. "Stop!" the people 
said. Stop! Stop! This road is not good. This road has a bump. This road 
has a hole, too. Go slow, truck! Go slow!" But it was too late! 
The truck was on the bunp. The bump made the truck go up. The truck came down 
in the hole. The man got out of his truck. "Look! Look at this," he said. 
Just look! I am down in a hole. I will get my truck out. But you must fix 
the road. You must make it good. "The truck got out. But the hole was 
still there The bump was still up. "What can we do?" they said. "I will fix 
nnnH7"^'4'^?-T "^'J' ]o\^^^^ fix the road?" they said. "You can make it 

. ^JV ^ "I will use the bump. I will put it in 

the hole. Good! Now we don't have a bump," they said. "That is good!" And 
we don t have a hole. That is good, too. We have a good road." 

REWRIHEN VERSION 

One day a fast truck came down a road. "Stop! " said the people. "This road is 
no good. It has a bimp and it has a hole, too. Slow down!" But it was too 
late! The truck hit the bump and up it went. Down came the truck in the 
hole. The man got out of his truck. "Look at this!" he said. "Just look at my 
truck down in this hole. I can get it out, but you should fix the road." The 

T^a 2p hJ?" «S ''"^ ^^'^^ ^"'^ ^^e bump, "what 

can we do? said the people. "I will fix it," said a little girl. "What! 

You will fix the road?" said the people. "Yes, I will," said the girl. "I 

will use the bump to fill in the hole." "Good!" said the people. "Now we 

don t have a binp and we don't have a hole. We have a good road." 



COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

1. What was wrong with the road? 

2. What did the people say to the truck dri/pr' 

3. What happened to the truck? 

4. What did the truck driver say or tell the people to do' 

5. Who got the truck out of the hole? 

6. Who offered to fix the road? 

7. Did the people believe she could do it' 

8. Why? Why not? 

9. How did the girl fix the road? 

10. What did the people say then? 

11. How did they feel when she fixed the road? 



ORIGINAL VERSION 



A BAD WISH 



Look, a f1sh!" said the man. "A big f1sh! What a fish! It will be good to 
eat. Let's eat It." No! No! Don't eat me," said the fish. I will let you 
have a wish.- "We have what we need," the woman said. No! Fish, I need a big 
Ship, said the man. The fish said, "You may have your wish. You may have a 
big £h1p. See!" "I like my ship," the man said. We can let the fish go," the 
woman^sald. "We have the b1g ship." "No! Fish, we must have help on this 
ship," the man said. The fish said, "You may have your wish. Look'" "We have 
help on the ship," the woman said. "Let the fish go." "Wfe have a ship," the 
man said. "We have help on It. But I still need the fish. It must stay'" 

No! You don't need the fish," the woman said. "We have what we need. Let the 
fish go. "No! I need the moon, too," the man said. "Fish! I must have the 

"^'^■fl I!'^ "i^- "''^sh, he can't have the moon, can 

he? No, no! the fish said. "He can't have the moon! It's too big! It's 
not a good wish. It's a bad wish. He can't have the moon. He can't have his 
ship. He can't have his help. His wish was not good. His wish was too big. 
It's not good to stay. I will not stay." 

REWRITTEN VERSION 

One night a man and a woman were in a small boat and they caught a fish. 
"Look!"^sa1d the man. "What a big fish! It will be good to eat." "No! Don't 
eat me," said the fish. "If you don't, I win let you have a wish." "We have 
everything we need," said the woman. "No, we don't!" said the man. "Fish, I 
need a big ship." "you may have your wish," said the fish. So the man got a 
big ship, and he was happy. "Now wc have a big ship," said the woman. "So we 
can let the fish go." "No!" said the man. "Fish! We must have helpers on this 
ship." "You may have your wish," said the fish. "Look!" And there were 
helpers on the ship. "Now we have helpers," said the woman. "So we can let the 
fish go." "No, we can't," said the man. "We have a ship and helpers, too. But 
I still need the fish." "No, you don't!" said t;ie woman. "We have everything 
we need. Let the fish go." "No! I need the moon, too," said the man. "Fish! I 
must have the moon." "What! The moon?" the woman said. "Fish, he can't have 
that, can he?" "No!" said the fish. "He wants too much. It's a bad wish. 
He can't have the moon. And now he can't have his big ship or his helpers. 
So the man and the woman were back In the small boat. 

COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS 

I. Where were the man and the woman at the beginning of the story? 
?. What did the man want to do when he first saw the fish? 

3. What d1d the fish say? 

4. What were the three wishes the man made? 

5. What did the woman want the man to do? 

6. Why? 

7. Did the fish let the man have the moon? 

8. Why? Why not? 

9. Why was the man's wish bad? 

10. What happened to the man and the woman at the end of the story? 

II. What happened to the fish at the end of the story? 
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WORD RECOGNITION TEST WORD LIST 

but how want too rest late fill slow help 
got must need bump small girl stay left now 
moon there fish have don't truck then park lefr 
still boat down ship soon here than 
your one little again we'll use woke 
first hello what T'l fafter were happy 

helpers coming surprise could something thought you're people 
began sleeping caught everything nibbled should woman passed 
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